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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


Sitting Feure—~A printed satin robe, white ground, 
and patiernin Vivid colours of small sprigs in winding 
S columns, add large single flowers in compartments. 
S The corsage is cut very low and square on the back 
and front of the bust, but rather higher on the shoulder 

) than they are generally made; it sits close to the 
shape, términates in a peak before, and is trimmed 

} round the top witha single row of narrow blond lace 

S jaid on flat Blond lace long sleeves of the usual 
size at top,and moderately full from the elbow to the 
vrist; they are made open from the bend of the 
rm, but ate attached in three places by gold filagree 
yittons, and surmounted by mancherons of broad blond 
iace. The hair parted on the forehead, is arranged on 
each side in a plaited band, which is doubled and 
hangs low. ‘The hind-hair, also arranged in a braid, 
is twined round thesummit of the head. Gold ear- 
rings, neck chain, and bracelets. White kid gloves; 
white satin slippers. 

Standing Figure—The robe is pale rose-coloured 
mousseline de soie over gros de Naples to correspond. 
A low cormge sitting close to the shape at the upper 
part, but with a litle fulness at the bottom of the 
Waist ; it is trimmed round the bust with a blond lace 
ruche. Short under sleeve of white gros de Naples, 
with one of blond lace of the Marino Faliero form over 
it; a part of the fulness of the latter is confined by a 
gold agraffe on the shoulder. Armlets and ceinture of 
gold net, with gold chsps. The hair is parted on the 
forehead and turned up behind; the ends form a 
cluster of curls. A band of fancy jewelry and bunches 





of goid wheat complete the coiffure. Necklace and 
ear-rings gold and nicolos. White silk net gloves. 
White gros de Naples slippers of the sandal form. 


ep 
MEMORIALS 0F THE FAIR SEX. 


DAaNGERovs enterpries and heroic achievements 
were in the remote ages not only the surest means of 
acquiring extended fame, and the love, regard, and 
favours of kings and mtions, but they were better 
calculated to gain the hats of the generous fair than 
high rank, riches, or the greatest personal attractions. 
The young females of the North often rejected the 
suit of princes, their superiors in birth and their equals 
in beauty, but who had not signalized themselves by 
a series of heroic deeds. The fair-haired Harold, one 
of the most powerful lords or princes of Norway, say 
the ancient chronicles, was the object of the secret 
wishes of the fairest princesses of his timé, on account 
of his extmordinary beauty, and the proofs of valour 
and other royal virtues which he had exhibited. He, 
however, gave his affections to none of the damsels 
who thus languished for him, but offered his hand and 
his heart to the beauteous Gida, the daughter of a 





Norman prince. Gida returned for answer, that Harold 


the Fair had not yet distinguished himself sufficiently 
to be worthy of her, and that he should never possess 
her till he had achieved+the conquest of all Norway. 
So far from being offended at this answer, the gallant 
youth immediately prepared for the enterprize, after 
the fortunate completion of which Gida was to be his. 
Harold, in.a short time subdued all Norway, and with 
that kingdom, the heart of the haughty and ambitious 
Gida. 

Among the heroic deeds of females related by Plu- 
tarch, the achievement of the Argive woman deserves 
particular notice, not only on account of the singular 
consequences with which it was attended, but also on 
account of its authenticity. When Cleomenes, King 
of Sparta, had slain the greatest part of the Argives in 
a battle which he had gained, and was advancing to 
Argos, to make himself master of the city, Telesilla, 
the poetess, inspired her countrywomen, as if by super- 
natural agency, with more than masculine courage. 
Telesilla was of noble birth, but of constitution so 
weak and sickly, that she applied to the gods for a 
remedy for her shattered health. The gods appear, 
even in ancient times to have known that in those 
weakly mortals, in whom the body generally triumphs 
over the mind, the latter in certain cases possesses far 
greater influence over the body than in more robust 
persons. They, accordingly, exhorted Telesilla to 
endeavour to overcome the infirmities of her body by 
the exertions of her soul, and to devote herself to the 
service of the Muses. Telesilla, in compliance with 
the counsel of the gods, began to cultivate poetry, and 
acquired such an ascendency over her countrywomen, 
that she was enabled to rouse the fair of Argos in 
defence of their native city. Headed by the poetess, 
the women of Argos manned the walls and the other 
fortifications of the place, repulsed Cleomenes, and 
drove back beyond the gates the other Spartan king 
Demaratus, who had already gained possession of one 
quarter of the town. After the deliverance of the 
city, the female patriots who had fallen were interred 
near the public road, that posterity and strangers who 
passed that way might never want a memorial of their 
virtue. The surviving heroines obtained the liberty 
of erecting a temple to the god of war, and of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the preservation of Argos 
by a festival, which received the appellation Ta 
Ubristika, the festival of disgrace, because on that day 
the men appeared in female apparel, and the women 
in male attire. This festival was celebrated so late 
as the time of Plutarch, and the observance of it 
during so long a period did more honour to the grati- 
tude of the men of Argos, than its institution conferred 
on the intrepidity of the Argive heroines. The latter, 
not content with their annual triumph over their hus- 
bands, likewise introduced a custom, by which brides 
or young wives were permitted to assume a beard like 
a man, when they received their lovers or husbands 
in the bridal or conjugal bed. My fair readers them- 
selves will admit, that never did important services 
claim so immoderate and extravagant a recompense 


as those which the Argive women had rendered their 
country. 





THEY DON’T PROPOSE. 


A BALLAD. 





COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY J. BLEWITT; AND SUG BY Mis 
5 
C. GOURLAY, AT THE PHILADELPHIA HARMONIC CONCERT. 















































It’s really very singular, I cannot make it out, I've many beaux, y@ none propos, 
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Il. 


There’s Captain Francis of the Blues, 
Who looks such speechless things, 
Such coal black eyes, such words and sighs, 
Such pretty, pretty songs he sings. 
He does not lack encouragement, 
He has enough of that he knows, 
I make his tea, he drinks to me, 
But yet he don’t, he don’t propose. 


No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, he don’t propose, he don’t propose, 
No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, he don’t propose, he don’t, he don’t, he don’t, he won’t propose. 


Ill. 


‘Tis very strange, but so it is, 
That I’m obliged to sue, 
Although they say I look divine, 
Yet all my looks won’t do. 
My father thinks ’tis very hard, 
That out of all my dashing beaux, 
Who come to dine, and drink his wine, 
There is not one who will propose. 


No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, they don’t propose, they won’t propose, 
No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, they don’t propose, they don’t, they won’t, they don’t propose. 
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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


A siicut shudder came over me as I was entering 
the inner court of the College of Gottingen. It was, 
however, but momentary ; and on recovering from it, 
I felt both taller, and heavier, and altogether more 
vVjgorous than the instant before. Being rather nervous 
T'did not much mind these feelings, imputing them to 
some sudden determination to the brain, or some un- 
usual beating about the heart, which had assailed me 
suddenly, and as suddenly left me. On proceeding, I 
met a student coming in the opposite direction. I had 
never seen him before, but as he passed me by, he 
nodded familiarly—* There is a fine day, Wolstang.”— 
“What does this fellow mean?” said I to myself. “He 
speaks to me with as much ease as if I had been his 
intimate acquaintance. And he calls me Wolstang— 
a person to whom I bear no more resemblance than to 
the-man in the moon.” I looked after him for some 
time, pondering whether I should call him back and 
demand an explanation; but before I could form any 
resolution, he was out of my sight. 

Thinking it needless to take any further notice of 
the circumstance, I went on. Another student, whom 
I did not know, now passed me—“ Charming weather, 
Wolstang.”—*“ Wolstang again!” said I; “this is in- 
sufferable. Hollo, I say! what do you mean?” But 
at this very moment he entered the library, and either 
did not hear my voice, or paid no attention to it. 

As I was standing in a mood between rage and 
vexation, a batch of Collegians came up, talking loud 
and laughing. Three, with whom I was intimately 
acquainted, took no notice of me; while two, to whom 
I was totally unknown, saluted me with “Good morn- 
ing, Wolstang.” One of these latter, after having 
passed me a few yards, turned round and cried out 
“ Wolstang, your cap is awry.” 

I did not know what to make of this preposterous 
conduct. Could it be premeditated? It was hardly 
possible, or I must have discovered the trick in the 
countenances of those who addressed me. Could it be 
that they really mistook me for Wolstang? This was 
still more incredible, for Wolstang was fully six inches 
taller, four stones heavier, and ten years older than J. 
I found myself in a maze of bewilderment in endea- 
vouring to discover the cause of all this. 1 reflected 
upon it in vain, summoning to my assistance the aids 
of Logic and Metaphysics to unravel the mystery. 
Nay, Euclid was not forgotten. I called to mind the 
intricate problems of science which a rigid study of 
this Prin¢e of Mathematicians had enabled me to solve; 
but, on the present occasion, my thoughts, though 
screwed to the utmost pitch of philosophical acumen, 
completely failed in their aim. 

While meditating as in a reverie on these events, I 
was aroused by approaching steps: On looking up, I 
beheld the most learned Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, 
Provost, and Professor of Moral Philosophy to the 
college. He was a man about five feet high; but so 
far as rotundity of corporation went, nowise deficient. 
On the contrary, he was uncommonly fat, and his long- 
waisted velvet coat of office, buttoning over a capacious 
body, showed underneath a pair of thick, stumpy legs, 
cased in short small-clothes and silk stockings, and 
bedizened at the knees with large buckles of silver. 
The doctor had on, as usual, his cocked hat, below 
whose rim at each side descended the copious curls of 
an immense bob-wig. His large carbuncle nose was 
adorned with a pair of spectacles, through which he 
Jooked pompously from side to side, holding back his 

head in grenadier fashion, and knocking his long siiver- 





headed baton to the earth, as he walked with all the - 


formal precision of a drum-major. 

Now be it known that it is binding on ey, 
who attends the University of Gotiagen, saat 
cap on meeting this illustrious personage. This is. not 
an optional ceremony; it is a compulsory one; and 
never on any occasion has it been known to be neglect. 
ed, except once by a Dutchman, who, in Consequence 
thereof, was expelled the college. It may be guessed 
then what was my degree of stupefaction when I saw 
Doctor Dunderhead approach—when I heard his baton 
striking upon the ground, responsive to his ste 
when I saw his large eyes, reflected through the 
spectacles, looking intently upon me—I say my stupe- 
faction may be guessed, when, even on this occasion, 
my hand did not make one single motion upward to. 
wards my cap. The laiter still stuck to my head, and 
I stood folded in my college gown, my mouth half 
open, and my eyes fixed upon the doctor in empty ab- 
straction. I could see that he was angry at My tardy 
recognition of his presence ; and as he came nearer me, 
he slackened his pace a little, as if to give me an op 
portunity of amending my neglect. However, I was 
so drowned in reflection, that I did not take the hint 
At last he made a sudden stop directly in front of me, 
folded his arms in the same manner as mine, and look- 
ed upwards in my face with a fixed glance, as much as 
to say, “ Well, master, what now ?” I never thought 
the doctor so little, or myself so tall, as at this moment. 

Having continued some time in the above attitude, 
he took off his hat and made me a profound bow. 
“Mr. Wolstang, I am your most humble servant.”— 
Then rising up, he lifted his baton towards my cap, 
and knocked it off “ Your cap is awry,” continued 
he. “Excuse me, Mr. Wolstang, it is really awry 
upon your head.” Another bow of mockery, as pro- 
found as the first, followed this action; and he march 
ed away, striking his baton on the ground, holding 
back his head, and walking with slow, pompous step 
down the college court. 

“What is the meaning of this?” said I. “ Wolstang 
again! Confusion, this is no trick! The provost of 
the college engage in a deception upon me—impossi- 
ble! ‘Fhey are all mad, or I am mad! Wolstang 
from one—Wolstang , from another—Wolstang from 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead! I will see to the bot 
tom of this—I will go to Wolstang’s house immediate- 
ly.” So saying, I snatched up my cap, put it on my 
head, and walked smartly down the court to gain the 
street where he lived. Before I got far, a young man 
met me. “By the by, Wolstang, I wish you could 
let me have the ten gildersI lentyou. I require them 
immediately.” 

“Ten gilders!” said I: “I don’towe you a farthing. I 
never-saw your face before, and my name is not Wol- 
stang; it is Frederick Stadt.” 

“Psha!—But, Wolstang, laying jesting aside,” con- 
tinued he, “ I must positively have them.) 

“Have what?” ‘ 

“ My dear feliow, the ten gilders.” 

“Ren devils !—I tell you, I don’t‘owe you a far 
thing.” » 

“ Really, Wolstang, this joke is very silly. We kpow 
you-are an odd fellow, But this is the most foolish prank 
L ever saw you play.” ‘ 

“Wolstang again!” said I, my heart boiling with 
indignation. “I tell you, sir—I tell you, sir, that, 
that”—I could not get out another word, to such @ 
degree had indignation confounded me. Without 
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finishing my sentence, I rushed into the street, but not 
without hearing the person say, “ By heayen, he is 
either mad or drunk !” 

In a moment I was at Wolstang’s lodgings, and set 
the knocker a-going with violence. The door was 

by his servant girl Louise, a buxom wench of 

some eighteen or twenty. 

« Js Mr. Wolstang in?” I demanded quickly. 

“« Mr. who, sir?” 

« Mr. Wolstang, my dear.” 

“« Mr. Wol Mr. who, sir ?—I did not hear you.” 

« Mr. Wolstang.” 

« Mr. Wolstang!” re-echoed the girl, with some sur- 





Nr haelly: I ask you if Mr. Wolstang is within.” 

« Mr. Wolstang!” reiterated she. “Ha, ha, ha, 
how droll you are to-day, master.” 

“What do you mean?” cried I in a fury, which 1 
now found it impossible to suppress. “Tell me this 
instant if Mr. Wolstang, your master, is at home, or by 
the beard of Socrates, I—I”— 

“ Ha, ha! this is the queerest thing I ever heard of,” 
said the little jade, retreating into the house, and hold- 
ing her sides with laughter. “Come here, Barnabas, 
and hear our master asking for himself.” 

I now thought that the rage into which I had thrown 
myself had excited the laughter of the wench, whom 
I knew very well to be of a frolicsome disposition, and 
much disposed to turn people into ridicule. I there- 
fore put on as grave a face as I could. 1! even threw 
a smile into it, and said with all the composure and 
good-humour [ could muster—“Come now, my dear 
—conduct me to your master—I am sure he is within.” 
This only set her a-laughing more than ever; not a 
word could I get out of her. At last Barnabas made 
his appearance from the kitchen, and to him I address- 
ed myself. “ Barnabas,” said I, laying my hand upon 
his arm, “I conjure you, as you value my happiness, 
tortell me if Mr. Wolstang is at home ?” 

“Sir!” said Barnabas, with a long stare. 

I repeated my question. 

“Did you ask,” replied he, “if Mr. Wolstang was 
at home? If that gentleman is yourself, he is at home. 
O yes, I warrant you, my master is at home.” 

“In what place is he then?” I inquired. 


“ Wherever you are he is not far off, I warrant you, | 
y J 


master.” 
“Can F find him in his stndy ?” 


O yes,” continued Barnabas, “if you go to his | 


study, | warrant you he'll be there. Will you please 
to walk in, sir?” and [ could see the fellow put his 
finger to his nose and wink to the girl, who kept tit- 
tering away in a corner. As soon as I was in the study 
she burst into a loud laugh, which ended by her de- 
claring that [ m@t be mad—* Or drunk,” quoth the 
sapient Barnabas, in his usual dry manner. 

On entering the room, no person was ta be seen; 
but from behind a large screen, whith stood fronting 
the fire, I heard a sneeze. “ This must be Wolstang,” 
thought I; “ but it is not his sneeze either; it is too 
sharp and finical for him; however, let us see.” So 
I went behind the screen, and there beheld, not the 
person I expected, but one very different—to wit, a 
little, meagre, gbrown-faced, elderly gentleman, with 
hooked and chin, a long well-powdered queue, 
and a wodden leg. He was dressed in a snuff-coloured 
surtout, a scarlet waistcoat, and black small-clothes, 
bue! at the knee ; and on his nose was stuck a pair 
of hell spectacles, the glasses of which were 
pf mostunusual dimensions. A dapper-looking cocked- 
hat lay upon the table, together with a large open 
snuff-box full of rich rappee. Behind his right ear a 
pen was stuck, after the manner of the counting-house, 
and he seemed busily poring over a book in manu- 
script. * ’ 

I looked a few seconds at this oddity, equally asto- 








nished and vexed at being put into, what I naturally 
supposed the wrong room. “I am afraid, sir,” said I, 
as he turned his eyes towards me, “ that I have in- 
traded upon your privacy. I beg leave to apologise 
for the mistake. The servant led me to believe that 
Mr. Wolstang, with whem I wished to speak, was in 
this chamber.” 

“Don’t talk of apology, my dear sir,” said the little 
gentleman, rising up and bowing with the utmost 
politeness. “ Be seated, sir—the seated. Indeed I am 
just here on the same errand—to see Mr. Wolstang— 
eh, (a sneeze,) that rappee is certainly very strong. Do 
me the honour to occupy the seat opposite. I under- 
stand from the servants that he is expected soon.” 
(Another sneeze.) 

For the first five minutes I did not form a very high 
opinion of this new acquaintance. He seemed to have 
all the fidgetty politeness, and intolerable chit-chat of 
a French petit maitre of the old school. He bored me 
with questions and apologies, hoped I felt myself com- 
fortable ; and every interval of his speech was filled 
up by intolerable giggling and sneezing. In order, as 
it were, to increase the latter, he kept snuffing away 
at a preposterous rate ; and when he addressed me, his 
mouth was drawn up into a most complacent smile, 
and his long nose and chin, which threatened each 
other like nut-crackers, thrown forward to within a 
foot of my face. However, in the next five minutes 
he improved upon me, from some very judicious obser- 
vations, as I thought, which he made, and in five: more 
I became convinced, that notwithstanding his outward 
frivolity and sneezing, he was far from being an ordi- 
nary man. This impression gained such strength, that 
in a short time I entirely forgot all my previous irrita- 
tion, and even the reasons which brought me there. 
I found that he had a complete knowledge of the differ- 
ent philosophical systems of the day; among others, 
that of my favourite Kant: and on the merits of the 
school in the north of Germany, fonnded by this great 
metaphysician, his opinions and mine tallied to a point. 
He also scemed deeply conversant with the mathema- 
tics. This was a subject on which I flattered myself 
[ had few equals ; but he shot far ahead of me, display- 


| ing a knowledge which scarcely any man in Europe 
| could have matched. 


He traced the science down- 
wards, in all its historical bearings, from Thales, Archi- 
medes, and Euclid, to Newton, Euler, Leibnitz, and 
Laplace. In algebra, geometry, and astronomy, his 
information was equally extensive. From several hints 
which he threw out I learned that he was no stranger 
to ghe science of geomancy ; and he gave me to under- 
stand, that he-had cast the nativities of several indi- 
viduals belonging to noble families; and that as their 
horoscopes portgnded, such invariably was their fate in 
after-life. Nor was his knowledge confined to these 
abstruser branches of science. It embraced the whole 
circle of literature and the fine arts. Poetty, criticism, 
philology, painting, and sculpture, seemed to be equally 
within his range. He descanted upon them, illumi- 
nating his positions from such avast source of illustra- 
tion, that I gazed upon him with a feeling akin to 
amazement. 

Let it not be supposed that all this was done with 
the formal pomp of a@ philosopher. On the contrary, 
he preserved throughout his frivolousness of manner, 
apologised for every thing he advanced, hoped I was 
not offended if he differed in opinion from me, and 
concluded every position with a sneeze. 

“ By the by,” said I, “talking of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, what do you think of their doctrine? I am 
inclined to believe there must be some truth in it; at 
least I have seen it verified in a number of heads, and 
among others in that of Cicero, which I saw a few 
years ago in the sculpture-gallery of the Louvre. It 
was a beautiful head.” 

“You are right there, my dear friend,” replied he. 
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“The head, phrenologically considered, is extremely 
beautiful. 1 believe I have got it in my pocket.”— 
(A sneeze.) 

“ You got the head of Cicero in your pocket !” cried 
I, with surprise. 

“Ono! not absolutely the head of Cicero,” said he, 
smiling. “ Mark Antony disposed of that—but only 
his bust—the bust that you saw.” 

“You mean a miniature of that bust?” 

“ No—not a miniaturp, but the real bust. Here it 
comes—how heavy it ig’’"—And, to my amazement, I 
saw him take out of his pocket the identical bust, as 
large as life, of the Roman orator, and place it on the 
table before me. 

“ Have you any more heads of this description about 
you?” said I, not a little marvelling how he was able 
to stuff such a block of marble into his pocket. 

“T have a few others at your service, my dear friend. 
Name any one you would wish to see, and I shall be 
most happy to produce it.” 

“ Let me see then the head of Copernicus.” I had 
scarcely spoken the word when he brought out the 
philosopher, and put him beside Cicero. I named 
successively Socrates, Thales, Galileo, Confucius, Zoro- 
aster, Tycho Brache, Roger Bacon, and Paracelsus, 
and straightway they stood upon the table as fresh as 
if they had just received the last touch of the sculptor’s 
chisel. I must confess that such a number of large 
heads emanating from the pockets of the little meagre 
man in the snuff-coloured surtout and the scarlet waist- 
coat, would have occasioned me incredible wonder, 
had my stock of astonishment not been exhausted by 
the previous display of his abilities. I had little more 
to throw away upon any new subject, and looked upon 
these fresh exhibitions without experiencing any thing 
beyond a slight surprise. 

“ And do you,” I demanded, as the last named was 
pony forth, “ always carry those heads about with 

u , 

“TI generally do so for the amusement of my friends,” 
answered he. “But do not think that my stock is ex- 
hausted ; I have still a few more that I can show you 
—for instance, Pythagoras.” ; 

“ Pythagoras!” exclaimed I; “no, don’t produce 
him. He is the last of all the philosophers I would 
wish to see. The Stoics, the Epicureans, ay, even the 
Cynics, with Diogenes or Menippus at their head, were 
sages compared with Pythagoras, the founder of the 
most preposterous System of philosophy that ever ex- 
isted.” 

“ My dear friend,” said the little man, with unusual 
gravity, “ you do not say so?” , 

“I do say so. Pythagoras was a fool, a madman, an 
imposter.” 

“ You don’t speak thus of the divine Pythagoras?” 
returned he, putting his bust upon the table. 

“ No, notef the divine Pythagoras, for such a person 
never existed! I speak of Pythagoras the Samian— 
him of the golden thigh, the founder of what is called 
the Pythagorean philesophy.” 

“And the most rational system of philosophy that 
ever existed. Begging your pardon, F think it goes far 
beyond that of Plato or the Stagyrite.” 

“ If you mean that i,goes beyond them in being as 
full of absurdity as they are of wisdom, I readily agree 
with you,” said I, my anger rising at hearing the divine 
doctrines of Aristotle, and the disciple of Socrates, so 
irreverently spoken of. 

“ Pray, what were its absurdities?” asked he with 
the most imperturbable good nature. 

“Did not Pythagoras enjoin silence to his disciples 
for a period of five years—-absolute silence, muteness, 
dumbness ?” 

« And a very good injunction it was. No man can 
be a philosopher unless he knows how to keep his 
tongue under restraint.” 





———__ 

“T am afraid then you will never be one,” 
ed, forcing a smile, although I was at bot comma 
ably nettled. He did not seem to take my obser, 
tion ill, but passed it off with one of his charscterigjs 
giggles of laughter. 

“You were talking of his absurditi 
friend.” eS My dag 

“ Ah, well, did he not forbid the use of animal 
to his followers? and, to crown all, did he Rot teach 
the monstrous doctrine of transmigration of souls 
sending the spirits of men, after death, to inhabit the 
bodies of dogs, and cats, and frogs, and geese aj 
even insects ?” 

“ And call you this a monstrous doctrine?” 

“ Monstrous!” I exclaimed with surprise. “It in the 
ne plus ultra, the climax of fatuity, the raving of 
disordered imagination.” 

“ So you do not believe in Metempsychosis?” asked 
he, with a smile. 

“I would as soon believe in demonology, or magie 
There is nothing J would not rather credit. Kenelp 
Digby’s sympathetic powder, the philosopher's stone, 
the elixir vite, animal magnetism, metallic 
judicial astrology; any thing, in fact, would more re. 
dily find a place in my belief than this nonsensical) 
jargon, which is credited by nobody but the super 
stitious Brahmins of India. But perhaps you are ¢ 
believer?” He shrugged up his shoulders at this lag 
remark, stroked his chin, and giving me a sarcasiie 
look, said, with a familiar nod and smile, “ Yes, J ax 
a believer.” 

“What!” said I, “you—you with your immense 
learning, can you put faith in such doctrines?” 

“If I put faith in them,” said he, “ it is my learning 
which has taught me to do so. If I were less leamed, 
I might perhaps spurn at them as erroneous. Doult 
is as often the offspring of ignorance as of credulity, 
Your great doubters are generally as ill-informed a 
your great believers, and much more self-conceited. 

“ And do you really go all the lengths of Pythag- 
ras ?” I demanded. 

“T not only go all his lengths, but I go much farther. 
For instance, he believed that the soul never left the 
body until the latter was dead. Now, my belief is, 
that two living bodies may exchange souls with each 
other. For instance, your soul may take possession of 
my body, and my soul of yours, and both our bedies 
may be alive.” i 

“ In that case,” said I, laughing heartily, “ you wal 
be me, and I would be you.” 

“ Precisely so, my dear friend,” replied the little 
gentleman, laughing in his turn, and concluding wih 
a sneeze. 

“Faith, my good sir,” my reverence for his abilities 
somewhat lessened by this declaration, “I am afnid 
you have lost your senses.” ‘ 

“T am afraid you have lost something of more imput- 
ance,” returned he, with a smile, in which | thought! 
recognised a tinge of derision. I did not like i,» 
eyeing him with some sternness, I said hastily, “ Aud 
pray what have I lost?” Instead of answering me, he 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, holding his sides while 
the tears ran down his cheeks, and he seemed half 
stifled with a flood of irresistible merriment. My pasiaa’ 
at this rose to such a pitch, that, had he been a mad 
any appearance, I should have knocked him Gown; bat 
I could not think of resorting to such an extremily 
with a meagre, little, elderly fellow, who had é 
a wooden leg. I could, therefore, only oy 
mirth subsided, when I demanded, with as mudh el 
ness as I could assume, what I had lost. 

“Are you sure you have not lost your body ?” said he. 

“ My body!” answered I, with some surprise; “wht 
do you mean?” * P 

“ Now, my dear friend, tell me plainly, are you s@® 
that this is your own body?” 
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« My own body—whose can it be?” 

« Are you sure you are yourself?” 

« Myself—who could I be but myself?” 

« Ay, that is the rub,” continued he; “are you per- 

satisfied that you are yourself, and nobody but 
yourself?” I could not help smiling at the apparent 
stupidity of this question ; but before I was able to 
compose myself, he had resumed his query. “ Are you 
sure you are—that you are” — 

“That I am who?” said I, hurriediy. 

“That you are Frederick Stadt?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

# And not Albert Wolstang?” concluded he. 

A pang shot through my whole body at this last part 
of his question. I recalled in an instant all my previous 
yeration. I remembered the insults | had met with, 
not only from the students of Gottingen, and Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead, but from the domestics of Wol- 
stang ; and lastly, I recollected the business which had 
brought me to the house of the latter. Every thing 
came as a flash of lightning through my brain, and I 
was more perplexed than eyer. My first impression 
was, that the little man, in spite of his vast learning, 
was insane, or, perhaps, as Festus said of Paul, his 
madness was the consequence of too much learning ; 
bat then, if he was insane, the Gottingen students 
must be insane, Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead must be 
insane, and Wolstang’s domestics must be insane. “I 
am perhaps insane myself,” thought I, for an instant, 
but this idea, I was soon satisfied, was incorrect. I 
sat for several minutes pondering déeply upon the 
matter, and endeavouring to extricate myself from this 
vexatious dilemma, while my companion opposite kept 
eyeing me through his immense glasses, stroking his 
chin, and smiling with the most lugubrious self-com- 
placency. At length, arousing myself from my stupor, 
I put the following question to him. 

“Did yon ask me if I was sure that I am not Wol- 
stang ?”” 

“I did sir,” answered he with a bow. 

“Then, sir, I must tell you that I am not that person, 
but Frederick Stadt, student of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen.” —He looked incredulous. 

“What, sir,” said I,“ do you not believe me?”— 
He shrugged up his shoulders. 

“ Confusion, sir! this is nog to be borne. I tell you, 
sir, that my name is Stadt.”—This [ said in my loudest 
and, most impassioned manner, but it did not affect 
him in the least degree. He continued his eternal 
smile, and had even'the politeness or audacity, (I know 
not which to call it) to offer me his snuff-box. I was 
so enraged at this piece of coolness, that I gave the 
box a knock, spilling its contents upon his searlet 
waistcoat. Even this did not ruffle him. He com- 
menced, in the most composed manner imaginable, te 
colleet the particles, remarking with a smile, “ You do 
not like snuff, sir,” and finishing, according to custom, 
by one of his everlasting sneezes. 

“Tt is impossible, sir,” said I, “ that you can mistake 
me for Wolstang—seeing that, on my entry, you told 
me you expected that gentleman in a short time, and 
desired me to be seated till he came in.”—At this he 
seemed a liitle disconcerted, and was beginning to 
mutter something in explanation, when I interrupted 
him—* Besides, sir, Wolstang is a man at least six 
inches taller, four stones heavier, and ten years older 
than I.” 

“What an immense fellow he must be, my dear 
friend!” At that rate, he ought to stand six feet eight 
inches, and weigh twenty stones.” 

I could hardly retain my gravity at this calculation. 
—* Pray, what do you take my stature and weight 
to be?” 

“TI should take you,” replied he, “to be about six 
feet two inches high, and to weigh some sixteen stones.” 

This admeasurement raised my merriment to its 








acmé, and I laughed aloud.—*“ Know then my good 
little man, that all your geometry has availed you 
nothing, for I only stand five feet eight, and never 
weighed more than twelve stones.”—He shrugged up 
his shoulders once more, and put on another of his 
incredulous looks. 

“ Eh—eh—lI may be mistaken—but I—I”— 

“ Mistaken !” exelaimed I ; “ zounds, you were never 
more egregiously mistaken, even when you adv 
the Pythagorean doctrine of Metempsychosis !”” 

“I may be wrong, but I could lay five gilders that 
I am right. I never bet high—just a trifle, justa 
trifle occasionally.” 

“ You had better keep your gilders in your pocket,” 
said I, “ and not risk them so foolishly.” 

“ With your permission, however, I shall back my 
pieces against yours,” and he drew five from a little 
green silk purse, and put them on the table. I depo- 
sited an equal number. 

“ Now,” said I, “ how is this dispute to be settled ? 
where can I get myself weighed ?” 

“I believe,” answered he, “ there is a pair of scales 
in the room hard by, and weights too, if I mistake not.” 
He accordingly got up and opened the door of the 
adjoining chamber, where, to my surprise, | beheld a 
pair'of immense scales hanging from the ‘roef, and 
hundred and half-hundred weights, &c. lying around. 
I seated myself in one of the scales, chuckling very 
heartily at the scrape into which the little fellow had 
brought himself. He lifted up weight after weight, 
placing them upon the opposite scale. Eleven stones 
had been put in, and he was lifting the twelfth :— 
“ Now,” says I, eyeing him waggishly, “ for your five 
gilders.”—He dropped the weight, but the beam neyer 
moved, and I still sat on the lowest scale. Thirteen 
were put on, but my weight yet triumphed. With 
amazement I saw fourteen and fifteen successively 
added to the number, without effect. At last, on put- 
ting down the sixteenth, the scale on which I sat was 
gently raised from the ground. I turned my eyes 
upwards towards the needle, which I saw quivering 
as if uncertain where to stop; at last it paused exactly 
in the centre, and stood erect; the beam lay perfectly 
horizontal, and I sat motionless, poised in middle air. 

“You will perceive, sir, that my calculation was 
correct,” observed my companion, taking a fresh pinch 
of snuff. “You are just sixteen stones. Nothing now 
remains but to measure your height.” : 

“There is no occasion for that,” I replied, rising 
slowly from the scale. “If you can contrive to make 
me weigh sixteen stones, you can readily make me 
measure six feet two inches.”—I now threw myself 
down on a seat in the study which both of us had re- 
entered, placed my elbows on the table, and buried 
my face in my hands, absorbed in deep reflection. I 
thought and thought again, upon every event which 
had befailen me since the morning. Thé students of 
Gottingen—Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead—the domes- 
tics of Wolstang—the little man with the snuff-colour- 
ed surtout, scarlet waistcoat, amd wooden leg, passed 
like a whirlwind through my brain. Then the bust 
of Cicero, which I had seen in the Louvre, the busts 
of the others which he drew from his pockets; geo- 
metry ; geomancy; transmigration of souls, and the 
affair of the scales; the whole formed a combination 
which I found myself utterly unable to comprehend. 
In a few minutes I looked up, exhausted with vain 
thought. All the heads were gone except that of Py- 
thagoras, which he left lying in its place. He now 
took up his snuff-box and deposited it in his waistcoat 
pocket; drew an old-fashioned watch out of his fob, 
and looked at the hour; and, lastly, laying his hand 
upon the ten gilders, he dropped them one by one into 
his green purse. “I believe,” said he, with a smile, 
“the money is mine.” So saying, he snatched up his 
little cocked hat, made me half a dozen of bows, and 
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bade me adieu ; after promising to see me at the same 
time and place two days after. 

Again did I bury my face in my hands; again did 
my fit of meditation come on ; I felt my bosom glowing 
with perplexity. It was now thé scales which occu- 
pied my thoughts, to the exclusion of every thing else. 
“ Sixteen stones! impossible, I cannot believe it. This 
old rascal has cheated me. The weights he has put 
on must be defective; they must be hollow. I will 
see to it in ‘a moment, and if there has been any decep- 
tion, I shall break his bones the first time I set my 
eyes upon him, maugre his wooden leg; I will at least 
smash his spectacles, trip up his heels, and pull his 
hook nose.” Full of these resolutions I proceeded io 
the adjoining room. Guess of my amazement, when, 
instead of the great machines in which I had been 
weighed but ten minutes before, I beheld nothing but 
a small pair of apothecary’s scales, and a few drachm, 
scruple, and grain weights scattered upon the floor. 

Not knowing what to make of this, I returned to the 
study, when happening to look into a mirror placed 
behind the chair on which I had been sitting, I beheld 
(joyous sight) the reflection of Wolstang. “ Ah, you 
have come?” said I, turning round to receive him, but 
nobody was to be seen. I looked again through every 
part of the room; no Wolstang was there. This was 
passing strange; where could the man have gone in 
such a hurry? I was now ina greater funk than ever, 
when casting my eyes a second time upon the mirror, 
he again made his appearance. I instantly looked reund 
—no one was present; in another instant, I turned to 
the glass, and there stood the reflection as before. Not 
knowing what this phenomenon could be, and thinking 
perhaps that my eyes were dazzled by some phan- 
tom, I raised my hands, and rubbed them; Wolstang 
did the same. I struck my forehead, bit my lip with 
vexation, and started back, when, marvellous to relate 
the figure in the glass repeated all my gestures. I 
now got alarmed, and shrinking away from the appa- 
rition, threw myself upon the chair. In a few minutes, 
my courage being somewhat revived, | ventured to 
face the mirror, but without any better success; the 
same object presented itself. I desisted, and renewed 
the trial three several times with the like result. In 
vain was my philosophy exerted to unfold this mys- 
tery. The doctrines of Aristotle ; the dreams of alche- 
my; and the wonders of the Cabala; presented them- 
selves in succession to my disordered fancy. I be- 
thought me of magic, necromancy, the witch of Endor, 
Simon Magus, the brazen head of Friar Bacon, and a 
multitude of other phantasies. All was in vain; nothing 
could account for the present occurrence ; nothing in 
mystical or scientific lore bore any analogy to it. 





In this perturbed state of mind my eye caught the 

bust of Pythagoras. This was a flood of light to my 
\understanding. I instantly remembered what the old | 
fellow had hinted about transmigration of sou!s: I re- 
membered what he said about me being myself, or 
another person. Then connecting this with the previous 
events of the day; with the Gottingen students, with 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead, with Wolstang’s domes- 
tics, and lastly, with the reflection in the looking-glass; 
I say, coupling all these things together, I came to the 
horrible conclusion that 1 was not myself. “ There 
must be some truth in the Pythagorean doctrine, and 
I am labouring under a Metempsychosis.” 

To put the matter beyond a doubt, I went once 
more to the mirror, where I beheld the same figure 
which had first startled me. I then looked at my 
hands; they were larger and stronger than formerly. 
The dress I had on was also not my own, but evidently 
that of Wolstang. Every circumstance contributed to 
confirm me that I was no longer myself. 

It would be a vain attempt for me to deseribe the 
horror I endured at this dreadful transmogrification. 





After the first burst of dismay was over, I wept bit- 


——, 
terly, bewailing the loss of my dear body, Which [ 
now felt convinced was gone from me for ever, “And 
poor Wolstang,” cried I lamentably, “ you are no longer 
yourself. You are me and I am you, and 
you are deploring your misfortune as bitter] 
unhappy friend Stadt.” 

Night was now coming on, and it became Necessary 
that I should resolve upon what ought to be done in 
my present state. I soon perceived that it would serve 
no purpose to say that I was myself; no one 
have believed me, and I should run the risk of being 
put in a strait-jacket as a lunatic. To avoid these 
evils, there was no resource but to pass myself off upon 
the community as Wolstang. Even here there was 
considerable risk of being regarded mad ; for how could 
I at once adapt myself to his‘ circumstances, get a 
knowledge of them, think as he thought, and act as he 
acted? It was plain, that although I was W 
in body, I was only Stadt in mind ; and I knew that ip 
disposition I was as different as possible from W: 
“There is no help,” said I, weeping grievously; «jp 
must be done.” 

In order to cool my heated brain, I went out into the 
open air, and wandered about the streets. I was address. 
ed by a number of persons whom I did not know; and 
several of my acquaintances, to whom I inadvertently 
spoke, did not know me. With the former I was very 
short, answering their questions at random, and getti 
off as soon as possible. To the latter I could 
apologize, assuring them that they had been mistaken 
by me for other persons. I felt my situation most un- 
pleasant; for, besides the consciousness of no longer 
being myself, I was constantly running into the most 
perplexing blunders. For instance, after strolling about 
for a considerable period, I came, as it were, by a sort 
of instinct, to my own lodgings. For a time I forgot 
my situation, and knocked at the door. It was 
by my domestic, from whom I took the candle which 
he held in his hand, and, according to wont, walked 
into the study. “Mr. Stadt is not in, sir,” said the 
man, following me, “ perhaps you will sit till he comes: 
[ expect him soon.” This aroused me from my reverie, 
confirming too truly the fact that I was changed. [ 
started up from the seat into which I had dropped, 
rushed past him with dismay, and gained the street 
Here I made up my mind to return te Wolstang’s 
lodgings, which I accordingly did, in a mood which 
condemned criminal could hardly envy. 

I kept the house for the whole of the next day, employ- 
ing myself in writing, in order that the servants might 
at least see some cause for my confinement. Notwith- 
standing this, it was easy to cbserve that they perceived 
something unusual about me; and several remarks 
which escaped them, convinced me that they consi- 
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| dered my head touched in no slight degree. Although 


! did all that I was able to compose myself, it was 
impossible that I could think like Wolstang, and still 
less that I could know a hundred private and house- 
hold matters, on which the pert Louise and sapient 
Barnabas made a point of consulting me. Whenever 
I was spoken to concerning things that I knew, my 
answers were kind and condescending; but on any 
point about which I was ignorant, I utterly lost temper, 
and peremptorily forbade them to repeat it. Both 
shook their heads at such inconsistent behaviour; and 
it was soon bruited among the neighbours, that Mr 
Albert Wolstang had parted with his senses. 

The second day arrived, and found me in the same 
state of mind. The amazement which succeeded the 
discovery of my metamorphosis had indeed given way; 
and I could look at my reflection in the mirror with 
less pain than at first; but my feelings were still 
embittered as ever, and I ardently longed for death 
put an end to such intolerable misery. While brooding 
over these matters, the door of the study opened. 
‘Thinking it was one of the domestics, I paid no attet 
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tion to it; but in a moment I heard a sneeze, which 
made my flesh to creep, and in another, the little man 
with the snaff-coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, 
and the wooden leg, made his appearance. Since | 
last saw this old fellow, I had conceived a mortal 
hatred against him. I thought, although the idea was 
wild enough, that he had*some hand in my Metemp- 

is; and the affair of the scales and the marble 
busts, together with his Pythagorean opinions, his vast 
learning, his geomancy and astrology, gave to my idea 
a strong confirmation. On the present occasion, his 
politeness was excessive; he bowed almost to the 
ground, made fifty apologies for intruding, and inquired 
with the most outre affectation of tenderness into the 
state of my health. He then seated himself opposite 
to me, laid his corked hat upon the table, took a pinch 
of snuff, and commenced his intolerable system of 
sneezing. I was never less in a humour to relish any 
thing like foppery. So throwing myself back upon 
the chair, putting on as commanding a look as I could, 
and looking at him fiercely, | said, “ So, sir, you are 
back again; I suppose you know me?” 

“ Know you, my dear friend—ch—yes, I derived 
great pleasure in being made acquainted with you the 
day before yesterday. You are Mr. Frederick Stadt 
—that is to say, you are Mr. Albert Wolstang.”—(A 
sneeze.) 

“Then you know that I am not myself?” 

“My dear friend,” replied he, with a smile, “I 
hinted as much the last time I saw you.” 

“ And pray how did you ascertain that?” 

“ You don’t ask*me such a question,” said he, with 
an air of surprise ; “ I knew it by your own signature.” 

“ My own signature! [ know not what you mean 
by my signature.” ‘ ‘ 

“Eh—eh—the signature, you know—that is, the 
compact you made with Wolstang.” 

“I know of no compact,” cried I, in a passion ; 
“nor did I ever make one with any man living. 1 
defy either you or Wolstang to produce any such in- 
strument.” , 

“T believe it is in my pocket at this very moment. 
Look here, my dear sir.” And he brought out a small 
manuscript book, and, turning up the leaves, pointed 
to view the fullowing words :— 

“T hereby, in consideration of the sum of fifty gilders, 
give to Albert Wolstang the use ef my body, at any 
time he is disposed, provided that, for the time being, 
he gives me the use of his. Freperick Srapr.” 

“It is a forgery,” said I, starting up with fury; “a 
deceptio visus, at least ; something like your scales.” 

“What about the scales, my dear friend?” said he 
with a whining voice. 

“Go,” replied I; “into that room, and you shall 
see.” He accordingly went, but returned immediately, 
saying that he observed nothing remarkable. “No!” 
said I, rising up; “then [ shall take the trouble to 
point it out to you.” My astonishment may be better 
conceived than described, when instead of the small 
apothecary’s scales, I beheld the immense ones in 
which I had been weighed two days before. I felt 
confounded and mortified, and returned with him to 
the study, muttering something about deceptio visus, 
necromancy, and demonology. 

“ Well,” continued [, after recovering a little, “ what 
about this compact; when and where was it made?” 

“It is made some three days ago, at the Devil’s-hoof 
Tavern. You may remember that you and Wolstang 
were drinking there at that time.” 

“Yes, I remember it well enough ; but I understood 
that I was putting my name to a receipt for fifty 
gilders which he paid me. 1 never read the writing; 
I merely subscribed it.” 

“ That was a pity ; for really you have bound your- 
self as firmly as signing with a person’s own blood 
can do.” 

@2 


“Did I sign it with my own blood?” said fF, 
alarmed. 

“ Exactly so. You may recollect cutting your finger. 
I had the pleasure of stanching the blood, a sufficient 
quantity of which was nevertheless collected to write 
this document.” 

“Then you were present,” said I; “ yes, I have a 
recollection of your face, now that you mention the 
circumstance You were then dressed as a clergyman, 
if 1 mistake not.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And what,” continued I, “ are the conditions on 
which [ hold this strange existence? Suppose Wol- 
stang dies ?” 

“Then you keep his body till the natural period of 
your own death.” 

“ Suppose I die?” 

“ He then keeps your body.” P 

“Then if he dies, my body is buried and goes to 
decay, while I am clogged up in his body, till relievéd 
from it by death ?” . 


“ Precisely.” 
, This announcement struck me with terror. “ And 
shall I never,” said I, weeping, “see my dear body 
again ?” 


“You may see it, if ever Wolstang comes in your 
way.” / 

“ But shall I never possess it; shall I never be my- 
self again ?” 

“ Not unless he pleases.” 

“The villain!” exclaimed I, in an agony of grief: 
“1am then undone; the tool of a heartless, unprin- 
cipled miscreant. Is my case hopeless?” 

“O no, my dear friend,” said the little man, “ not at 
all hopeless: there is nothing simpler than the remedy. 
Only put your name here, and you will be yourself in 
a minute. The fellow will then lose all power over 
your body.” I seized with uvidity the pen which he 
presented to me, dipped it in a vial of red ink, and 
was proceeding to do as he directed, when the writing 
above caught my eye. It ran thus :— 

“I hereby engage, afier my natural decease, to give 
over my soul to the owner of this book.” 

“ Zounds !” said I, “ what is this?” 

“It is nothing at all; just a form, a mere form of 
business, of no intrinsic meaning. If you would just 
write your name: it is very easily done.” 

“Has any other ‘person signed such deeds?” de- 
manded I. 

“Many a one. Here, for example, is Wolstang’s 
name attached to a similar contract. It is, in fact, by 
virtue of this that he has the power over your body. 
‘Fhe deed which you have signed would have availed 
him nothing without this one.” 

“Then,” said I, “ if you relieve me from my present 
condition, you break faith with Wolstang, seeing that® 
you deprive him of his stipulated power,” 4 

“I deprive him of his power oyér you, but I give 
him in return a similar power oyér some other ‘person, 
which will answer his purposé equally well. I think 
you had better sign.” 

“ No, you old villain!” said |, wrought up to a pitch 
of fury at the infernal plan which I saw he was medi- 
tating ; “ I will néWer sign your compact. I have re- 
ligion enough to know thé value of my soul, and 
sufficient philosophy to bear with any wretchedness I 
may endure «tinder my present form. You may play 
the Devil if you choose, but you shall never get me to 
act the part of Dr. Faystus.” I pronounced these 
words in @ voice of thunder; but, so far from being 
angry, he used every endeavour to soothe me; made a 
thousand apologies for having been the unwilling cause 
of such a commotion ; then snatching up his hat, and 
making a profound bow, he left the room. 

A glow of conscious virtue passed over me on his 





departure. I found that I had resisted evil, and gloried 
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in the thought; but this triumphant feeling gave way 
to one of revenge against the author of my calamity. 
After reflecting for a short time, it occurred to me that 
the best way to punish him would be to commit some 
outrage which might stamp him with infamy, and 
render him miserable if ever he thought of resuming 
his body. “I shall at least have him expelled from 
the University. This shall be the first blow directed 
against his comfort. He will in time become weary 
of my body, and will find very little satisfaction in his 
own when he takes it into his head to make an ex- 
change.” Full of these ideas, I entered the college- 
court, where the first object that met my eyes was 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead coming towards me ; the 
baton in his hand, the spectacles on his carbuncle nose, 
and his head thrown back as he strutted along @ la 
militaire. Without a moment's hesitation, I advanced 
up to him, and knocked off his cocked hat; nor did I 
stop to see how he looked at this extraordinary saluta- 
tion, but walked deliberately on. I heard him dis- 
tinctly call after me, “ You shall hear of this, sir, by 
to-morrow.” “When you please, doctor,” was my an- 
swer. “ Now, Master Wolstang,” said I to myself, “I 
have driven you from Gottingen College, and wish 
you much joy of your expulsion.” Such were my 
thoughts, and the morrow verified them: for a meeting 
of the Senatus Academictis being summoned by the 
provost, that learned body declared Albert Wolstang 
unfit to be a member of the University, and he was 
accordingly placarded upon the gate and expelled, in 
lerrorem. 

This circumstance being just what I wanted, gave 
me no uneasiness; but a few days thereafter an event 
arose out of it, which subjected me to much inconve- 
nience. Having unwittingly strolled into the college, 
I was rudely collared by one of the officers, which so 
enraged me that I knocked the fellow down witha blow 
of my fist. For this | was apprehended the same day 
by three gendarmes, and carried before the Syndic, 
who condemned me to suffer two weeks’ close confine- 
ment, and to be fed on bread and water. The punish- 
ment, though perhaps not disproportioned to the offence, 
was,.in my estimation, horribly severe; and now, for 
the first time, did L feel regret for the absurdity of my 
conduct. I found that in endeavouring to punish Wol- 
stang I was in truth only punishing myself, and that it 
was a matter of doubt whether he would ever submit 
to a corporeal change, seeing that my fortune was much 
more considerable than his own, and that he would 
come at it in the course of six months. This I had no 
doubt was the chief consideration which could have 
induced the fellow to bring about such a metamor- 
phosis. = 

On getting out of prison I was the most miserable 

_wreich on earth. The fierce desire of vengeance had 
formerly kept up my spirits; but this was now gone, 
and they sunk to the lowest pitch. I found that ] was 
spurned by those very persons who were before most 
anxious to cultivate, my friendship. Barnabas and 
Louise had left me, resolving no longer to serve one 
who had undergone the punishment of a malefactor. In 
order to clear up matters, I frequently called at my own 
house to inquire if I myself was at home; for so was I 
obliged to speak of the miscreaht who had possession of 
my body, but on every occasion I wasanswered in ‘the 
negative, “I had gone out to see a friend in town.” 
“I had gone to the country.” “ T was expected soon.” 
Never by any possibility could I get a sight of myself. 
All this convinced me that the case was hopeless, and 
that I must make the best of my deplorab® situation. 
Wolstang had evidently played my part much better 
than I did his, for he had an interest in doirfg so, and 
was (thanks to my simplicity) intimately acquainted 
with the state of my affairs. If any thing could add 
to this irritation, it was to notice the improvements, or 
rather changes, which tne fellow was making in my 


house. h 

Every thing was turned upside-down. 
of the most valuable books in my tna eed 
to the hammer, and replaced by more modern Worky 
Some antique MSS. found among the ruins of Pompai, 
and on which I set a high value, were disposed of ig 
the same manner; together with my porphyry mug 
box, my mother’s diamond ring, my illuminated mj 
and the Arabic autograph of the Koran. The 
produced by these valuable relics was laid out in new 
painting my stua,, and in fitting it up with Chinese 
Mandarins, silken pagodas, and other pieces of easter, 
trumpery. 

In consequence of the peculiar opportunities whieh 
I enjoyed, 1 soon discovered that Wolstang, whom { 
had long thought rather highly of, was in reality g 
very bad character. Some persons of the wort de 
scription ih Gottingen appeared to have been his 
associates. Times without number I was accosted 
as an acquaintance by gamblers, pickpockets, ang 
usurers; and through their means I unravelled a traig 
of imposture, profligacy, and dissipation, in which he 
had been long deeply involved. I found out even 
worse than this—at least what I dreaded mach 
more. This was a forgery to an immense amoum, 
which he, in concert with another person, had com- 
mitted on an extensive mercantile house. The ac 
complice, in a high state of trepidation, came t tel] 
me that the whole was in a fair way of being blown, 
and that if we wished to save our necks, an instanta. 
neous departure from the city was indispensable 
Such a piece of intelligence threw me into great’ 
alarm. If I remained, my apprehension would be in. 
evitable ; and how would it be possible for me to pen 
suade any one that I was not Wolstang? My convie. 
tion and execution must follow; and though | way 
now so regardless of life that I would gladly have been 
in my grave, yet there was something revolting in the 
idea of dying for a villain, merely because I could not 
show that I was not myself. ‘These reflections had 
their due weight, and I resolved to leave Gottingen 
next day, and escape from the country altogether. . 

While meditating upon this scheme I walked about 
three miles out of, town for the purpose of maturing 
my plans, undisturbed by the noise and bustle of the 
streets. As I was going slowly along, I perceived a 
man walking about a furlong before me. His gait and 
dress arrested my attention particularly, and afler a 
few glances I was convinced that he must be myself 
The joy that pervaded my mind at this sight no lay 
guage can describe: it was as a glimpse of heaven, 
and filled me with perfect ecstasy. Prudence, how 
ever, did not forsake me, and I resolved to steal slowly 
upon him, collar him, and demand an explanation 
With this view I approached him, concealing myself 
as well as I could, and was so successful that I hed 
actually got within ten yards of my prey without being 
discovered. At this instant, hearing footsteps, he turned 
round, looked alarmed, and took to his heels. I was 
after him in a moment, and the flight on one side, and 
pursuit.on the other, were keenly contested. ‘Thanks 
to Wolstang’s long legs, they were better than the 
short ones with which my antagonist was furnished, 
and I caught him by the collar, as he was about to 
enter a wood. I grasped my body with Herculean 
gripe, so terrified was I to lose it. “ And now, you 
villain,” said I, as soon as I could recover breath, “ tel 
me the meaning of this. Restore me my body, or by 
heaven I will” 

“ You will do what?” asked he, with the most ins» 
lent coolness. This question was a dagger to my soul, 
for I knew that any punishment I inflicted on him 
must be inflicted upon myself. I stood mute for a few 
seconds, still holding him strongly in my grasp. At 
last throwing pity aside, by one vast effort, I cried out, 
“I declare solemnly, Wolstang, that if you do not give 








me back my body I shall kill you on the spot.” 
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« Kill me on the spot!” replied 5 ae mean 

u will kill yonr own body ?” 
oe ar was ot spt wed “I will rather de- 
my dear body, than it should be disgraced by a 
scoundrel like you.” 

« You are jesting,” said Wolstang, endeavouring to 

«| shall show you the contrary,” rejoined I, giving 
him a violent blow on the nose and another on the 
ribs. These strokes almost drew tears from my eyes: 
and when I saw my precious blood flowing, I certainly 
would have wept aloud, but for the terrible energy 
which rage had given me. The punishment had its 
evident effect, however, upon Wolstang, for he became 
agitated and alarmed, grew pale, and entreated me to 
Jet him go. “ Never, you villain, till you return me 
back my body. Let me be myself again, and then you 
are free.” 

«'That is impossible,” said he, “ and cannot be done 
without the agency of another person, who is absent: 
but I hereby solemnly swear, that five days after my 
death your body shall be your own.” 

“Jf better terms cannot be had, I must take even 
these, but better I shall have ; so prepare to part with 
what is not yourown. Take yourself back again, or 
I will beat you to a mummy.” So saying, I laid on 
him most unmercifully—flattened his nose (or rather 
my own,) sad laid him sprawling on the earth without 
ceremony. While engaged in this business, I heard a 
sneeze, and looking. to the quarter from whence it 
proceeded, who did I see immerging from the wood 
but my old acquaintance, with the snuff-coloured sur- 
tout, the scarlet waistcoat, and wooden leg. He saluted 
me as usual with a smile, and was beginning to regret 
the length of time which had elapsed since he last had 
the pleasure of seeing me, when I interrupted him. 
“Come,” said I, “ this is not a time for ridiculous gri- 
mace; you know all about it, so help me to get my 
body back from this scoundrel here.” 

“Certainly, my dear friend. Heaven forbid that 
you should be robbed of so unalienable a property. 
Wolstang, you must give it up. "Tis the height of 
injustice to deprive him of it.” 

“Shall I surrender it, then?” said Wolstang with a 
pitiable voice. 

« By all means: let Mr. Stadt have his body. 

In an instant I felt great pains shoot through me, 
and I lay on the ground, breathless and exhausted as 
if from some dreadful punishment. I also saw the 
little gentleman, and the tall, stout figure of Wolstang, 
walk away arm and arm, and enter the wood. I was 
now myself again, but had at first little cause of con- 
gratulation on the change, for I was one heap of bruises, 
while the unprincipled author of my calamities was 
moving off in his own body without a single scratch. 
If my frame was in bad case, however, my mind felt 
relieved beyond conception. A load was taken from 
it, and it felt the consciousness of being incased in 
that earthly tenement destined by heaven for its habi- 
tation. 

Alas, how transient is human happiness! Scarcely 
had an hour elapsed when a shudder came over m 
precisely similar to that which had occurred some 
weeks before on entering the College of Gottingen. I 
also perceived that I was stronger, taller, and more 
vigorous, and, as if by magic, totally free of pain. At 
this change a horrid sentiment came across me, and, 
on looking at my shadow in a well, I observed that I 
was no longer myself, but Wolstang: the diabolical 
miscreant had again effected a metempsychosis. Full 
of distracting ideas, I wandered about the fields till 
nightfall, when I returned into the city, and threw 
myself into bed, overpowered with fatigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of calling at my own house, 
and inquiring for myself. The servant said that I could 
not be seen, being confined to bed in consequence of 





several bruises received in an encounter with two 
highwaymen. I called next day, and was still confined. 
On the third I did the same, but { had gone out with 
a friend. On the fourth I learnt that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this last intelligence 
was far from being unwelcome. On hearing of my 
own death I felt the most lively pleasure, anticipating 
the period when I would be myself again. That 
period, according to Wolstang’s solemn vow, would 
arrive in five days. ‘Three of these I had spent in the 
house, carefully secluding myself from observation, 
when I hear a sneeze at the outside of the door. It 
opened, and in stepped the little man with the snuff- 
coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden 
leg. 1 had conceived a dislike approaching to horror 
at this old rascal, whom I naturally concluded to be at , 
the bottom of these diabolical transformations; I how- 
ever, contained my wrath till I should hear what he 
had to say. 

“I wish you much joy, my dear friend, that you are 
going to resume your own body. ‘There is, however, 
one circumstance, which perhups you have overlooked. 
Are you aware that you are to be buried to-day ?” 

“TI never thought of it,” answered I calmly, “ nor 
is it of any consequence, I presume. In two days I 
shall be myself again: I shall then leave this body 
behind me, and take possession of my own.” 

“ And where will your own body be then?” 

“In the grave,” said-I with a shudder, as the thought 
came across me. 

“ Precisely so, and you will enjoy the pleasure of 
being buried alive: that, I suppose, you have not cal- 
culated upon.” 

This remark struck me with blank dismay, and I 
fell back on my chair, uttering a deep groan. “Is 
there then no hope? cenot this dreadful doom be 
averted ? must I be buried alive ?” 

“The case is rather a hard one, Mr. Stadt, but, 
perhaps, not without a remedy.” 

“Yes, there is a remedy,” cried I, starting up and 
striking my forehead. “I shall hie to my own house, 
and entreat them to suspend the funeral for two days.” 

“IT saw the undertaker’s men enter the house, as I 
passed by, for the purpose, I should think, of screwing 
down the coffin-lid. The company also, I find, are 
beginning to collect, so that there is little hope of your 
succeeding. However,” continued he, taking a pinch 
of snuff, “ you may try, and if you fail I have a scheme 
in view which perhaps will suit your purpose. I shall 
await your return.” 

In a moment my hat was on my head—in another 
I was out of the room—and in a third at my own 
house. What he had stated was substantially true. 
Some of the mourners had arrived, and the undertaker’s 
men were waiting below, till they should be summon- 
ed up stairs to screw down the lid. Without an instant” 
of delay I rushed to the chamber where my deat body 
was lying in its shell. Some of my friends were there, 
and I entreated them, in imploring accents, to stop for 
two days and they would see that the corpse which 
lay before them would revive. “I am not dead,” 
cried I, forgetting myself, “I assure you I am not 
dead.” 

“ Poor fellow, he has lost his senses,” said one. 

“Ah, poor Wolstang,” observed another: “he ran 
deranged some Weeks ago, and has been going about 
asking for himself ever since.” 

“I assure,you I am not dead,” said T, throwing my- 
self upon my knees before my cousin, who was present. 

“I know that, my good fellow,” was his answer, 
“ but poor Stadt, you see, is gone for ever.” 

“ That is not Stadt—it is I—it is I. Will yon not 
believe me! I am Stadt—this is not me—I am not 
my#lf. For heaven's sake, suspend this funeral.” 
Such were my exclamations, but they produced no 
other effect but that of pity among the by-standers. 
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“ Poor unfortunate fellow, he is crazed. Get a porter 
and let him be taken home.” be 

This order, which was given by my cousin himself, 
stung me to madness, and, changing my piteous tones 
for those of fierce resistance, 1 swore that “I would 
not turn out for any man living. I would not be buried 
alive to please them.” To this nobody made any reply, 
but in the course of a minute four stout porters made 
their appearance, and I was forced from the house. 

Returning to Wolstang’s lodgings, the old man was 
there in waiting, as he promised. “ What,” said I, 
with trepidation, “ what is the schemegyou were to 
propose? Tell me, and avert the horrible doom which 
will await me, for they have refused to suspend the 
funeral.” 

“ My dear friend,” said he, in the most soothing 
manner, “ your case is far from being so bad as you 
apprehend. You have just to write your name in this 
book, and you will be yourself again in an instant. 
Instead of coming alive in the grave, you will be alive 
before the coflin-lid is put on. Only think of the differ- 
ence of the two situations.” 

“ A confounded difference indeed,” thought I, taking 
hold of the pen. But, at the very moment when | 
was going to write, | observed above the following 
words : 

“I hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give 
over my soul to the owner of this book.” 

“ What!” said I, “this is the old compact; the one 
you wished me to sign before ?” 

“ The same, my dear friend.” 

“Then I will not sign it.” 

“ Only think of the consequences,” said he. 

“1 will abide the consequences rather than sell my 
soul.” 

“ Buried alive, my dear sir—only think.” 

“T will not sign the compact.” 

“ Only think of being buried alive,” continned he— 
“ stifled to death—pent up on all sides—earth above, 
earth below—no hope—no room to move in—suffo- 
cated, stupefied, horror-struck—utter despair. Is not 
the idea dreadful? Only think what your feelings will 
be, when you come to life in that narrow charnel- 
house, and know your situation.” 

I gave % shudder at this picture, which was drawn 
with horrible truth; but the energies of religion, and 
the hopes of futurity, rushed upon my soul, and sus- 
tained it in the dreadful trial. “Away, away,” said 
I, pushing him back. I have made up my mind to the 
sacrifice, since better may not be. Whatever happens 


to my body, | am resolved not to risk my eternal soul | 


for its sake.” 

“ Think again,” said he, “and make up your mind. 
If I leave you, your fate is irrevocable. Are you de- 
+ cided ?” 

“1 am.” 

“Only reflect once more—consider how, by putting 
your name in this book, you will save yourself from a 
miserable death. Are you decided ?” 

“Tam,” replied I, firmly. 

“Then, fool,” said he, while a frown perfectly un- 
natural to him corrugated his brow, and his eyes shot 
forth vivid glances of fire—* then, fool, I leave you to 
your fate. You shall never see mé again.” So saying, 
he walked out of the room, dispensing with his usual 
bows and grimaces, and dashing the door fiercely afier 
him, while I threw myself upon a couch ih an agony 
of despair. 

My doom was now sealed beyond all hope; for, 
going to the windows a few minutes thereafter, | be- 
held my own funeral, with my cousin at the head of 
the procession, acting as chief mourner. In a short 
time, I saw the company returhing from the interment. 
—* All is over then,” said I, wringing my hands at 
this deplorable sight. “Iam the victim of some in- 
fernal agency, and must prepare for the dreadful 


———___ 
sacrifice.” That night I was supremely 

tossing incessantly in bed, while sleep was denied 
my wearied eyelids. Next morning my haggard log 
was remarked by my servant, who proposed sending 
for a physician; but this I would not allow, knowing 
that wo like mine was beyond the reach of Medicing, 
The greater part of that day was spent in relip: 
exercises, from which I felt considerable relief, The 
day afier was the last I was to behold upon earth, It 
came, and I endeavoured by every means to subdue 
the terror which it brought along with it. On 

from bed, J sent for my servant, an elderly 
whom I had got to supply the place of Barnabas ang 
Louise, and gave her on> hundred gilders, being all 
the money I could find in Wulstang’s bureay—« 
Philippa,” said I, “as soon as the clock of the study 
has struck three, come in, and you will find me dead, 
Retire, and do‘not enter till then.” She went a 
promising to do all that I had ordered her. 

During the interval, I sat opposite the clock, mark. 
ing the hours pass rapidly by. Every tick was agg 
death knell to my ear—every movement of the hands, 
as the motion of a scimitar levelled to cut me in pieces, 
I heard all, and I saw all in horrid silence. Tyo 
o’clock at length struck. “ Now,” said I, “ there is but 
one hour for me on earth—then the dreadful struggle 
begins—then I must live again in the tomb only to 
perish miserably.” Half an hour passed, then 
then fifiy, then fifty-five. I saw with utter despair the 
minute hand go by the latter, and approach the meri. 
dian number of the dial. As it swept on, a stupor fell 
over my spirit, a mist swam before my eyes, and [ 
almost lost the power of consciousness. At last I heard 
one strike aloud; my flesh creeped with dread—then 
two; I gave an universal shudder—then three, and I 
gasped convulsively, and’ saw and heard nothing 
further. 

At this moment I was sensible of an insufferable 
coldness. My heart fluttered, then it beat strong, and 
the blood, passing as it were over my chilled frame, 
gave it warmth and animation. [ also began by slow 
degrees to breathe. But though my bodily feeling 
were thus torpid, my mental ones were very different. 
They were on the rack; for I knew that I was now 
buried alive, and that the dreadful struggle was about 
to commence. Instead of rejoicing as I recovered the 
genial glow of life, I felt appalled with blank despair. 
I was terrified to move, because I knew I would feel 
the horrid walls of my narrow prison-house. I was 
derrified to breathe, because the pent air within it 
would be exhausted, and the suffucation of struggling 
humanity would seize upon me. I was even terrified 
to open my eyes, and gaze upon the eternal darknes 


by which I was surrounded. Could I resist? the ides 


was madness. What would my strength avail against 
the closed coffin, and the pressure above, below, and on 
every side? “No, I must abide the struggle, which 
a few seconds more will bring on: I must perish de 


plorably in it. Then the Epicurean worm will feat 


upon my remains, and I shall no longer hear any sound, 
or see any sight, till the last trumpet shall awaken me 
from slumber, and gather me together from the jaws 
6f the tomb.” 

Meanwhile, I felt the necessity of breathing, and I 
did breathe fully; and the air was neither so close nor 
scanty as might have been supposed. “This, how 
ever,” thought I, “ is but the first of my respirations: 
a few more, and the vital air will be exhausted ; then 
will the agony of death truly commence.” I never 
theless breathed again, and again, and again; bat 
nothing like stifling seized upon me—nothing of the 
kind, even when I had made fifty good respiration. 
On the contrary, I respired with the most perfect free 
dom. This struck me as very singular; and being 





naturally of an inquisitive disposition, I felt an ime 
sistible wish, even in my dreadful situation, to inve® 
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igate i ible the cause of it. “The coffin must be 
— ohare large.” This was my first idea; and 
to ascertain it, ' slightly raised my hands, shuddering 
at the same time at the thought of their coming in 
contact with the lid above me. However, they en- 
countered no lid. Up, up, up,I elevated them, and 
met with nothing. J then groped to the sides, but the 
coffin laterally seemed equally capacious; no sides 
were to be found. “This is certainly a most extraor- 
dinary shell to bury a man of my size in. I shall try 
if possible to ascertain its limits before I die—suppose 
I endeavour to stand upright.” The thought no sooner 
came across my mind than I carried it into execution. 
I got up, raising myself by slow degrees, in case of 
knocking my head against the lid.- Nothing, however, 
impeded my extension, and I stood straight. I even 
raised my hands on high, to feel if it were possible to 
reach the top—no such thing; the coffin was appa- 
rently without bounds. Altogether, I felt more com- 
fortable than a buried man could expect to be. One 
thing struck me, and it was this— 

[had no grave clothes upon me. “ But,” thought 
I, “this is easily accounted for: my cousin comes to 
my property, and the scoundrel has adopted the most 
economical means of getting rid of me.” I had not as 
yet opened my eyes, being daunted at the idea of en- 
countering the dreary darkness of the grave. But my 
courage being somewhat augmented by the foregoing 
events, I endeavoured to open them. This was im- 
possible ; and, on examination, I found that they were 
bandaged, my head being encircled with a fillet. On 
endeavouring to loosen it, I lost my balance, and tum- 
bled down with a hideous noise. I did not merely 
fall upon the bottom of the coffin, as might be expect- 
ed; on the contrary, I seemed to roll off iipand fell 
lower, as it were, into some vault undernéath. In 
endeavouring to arrest this strange descent, I caught 
hold of the coffin, and pulled it on the top of me. Nor 
was this all; for, before I could account for such a 
train of extraordinary accidents below ground, and 
while yet stupefied and bewildered, I heard a door 
open, and, in an instant after, human voices. “What 
in Heaven's name, can be the meaning of this?” eja- 
culated I involuntarily. “Is it a dream? am I asleep 
oram I awake? Am I dead or alive?” Whilé medi- 
tating thus, and struggling to extricate myself from the 
coffin, | heard some one say distinctly, “ Good God, he 
is come elive!” My brain was distracted by a whirl- 
wind of vain conjectures ; but before it could arrange 
one idea, I felt myself seized upon by both arms, and 
raised up with irresistible force. At the same instant, 
the fillet was drawn from my eyes. I opened them 
with amazement—instead of the gloom of death, the 
glorions light of heaven burst upon them! -I was 
confounded ; and, to add to my surprise, I saw support- 
ing me two men, with whose faces | was familiar. I 
gazed at the one, then at the other, with looks of fixed 
astonishment. “ What is this?” said I; “ where am I?” 

“You must remain quiet,” said the eldest, with a 
smile. “ We must have you put to bed, and afterwards 


‘ dressed.” 


“ What is this?” continued I; “am 1 not dead—was 
I not buried ?” 

“Hush, my dear friend—let me throw this great 
coat over you.” 

“ Bat I must speak,” said I, my senses still wander- 
ing—“ Where am I ?—who are you?” 

“Do you not know me ?” 

“Yes,” replied I, gazing at him intently—*“My 
friend Doctor Wunderdudt. Good God, how do you 
happen to. be here? Did I not come alive in the 
grave?” 

“You may thank us that you did not,” said he— 
“ Look around, and say if you know where you are.” 

I looked, as he directed, and found myself in a large 
room fitted up with.benches, and having half-a-dozen 


skeletons dangling from the roof. While doing this, he 
and his friend smiled at each other, and seemed 
anxiously awaiting my reply, and enjoying my wonder. 
At last I satisfied myself that I was in the anatomical 
theatre of the University. - 

“ But,” said I, “there is something in all this I 
cannot comprehend. What—where is the coffin?” 

“ What coffin, my dear fellow?” said Wunderdudt. 

“The coffin that I was in.” 

“ The coffin,” said he, smiling, “I suppose hemiies 
where it was put the day before yesterday.” 

I rubbed my eyes with vexation, not knowing what 
to make of these perplexing circumstances. “I mean,” 
said I, “ the coffin—that is the coffin I drew over upon 
me when I fell.” 

“T do not know of any coffin,” answered he, laugh- 
ing heartily; “ but I know very Well that you have 
pulled upon yourself my good mahogany table; there 
it lies.” And, on looking, I observed the large table 
which stood in the middle of the hall, overturned upon 
the floor. Dr. Wunderdudt (he was professor of ana- 
tomy to the college) now made me retire, and had me 
put in bed till clothing could be procured. But I 
would not allow him to depart till he had unravelled 
the strange web of perplexity in which I still found 
myself involved. Nothing would satisfy me but a 
philosophical solution of the problem, “ Why was-I not 
buried alive as I had reason to expect?” The doctor 
expounded this intricate point in the following man- 
ner :— 

“The day before yesterday,” said he, “I informed 
the resurrectionists in the service of the University, 
that I was in want of a subject, desiring them at the 
same time to set to work with all speed. That very * 
night they returned, assuring me that they had fished 
up one which would answer to a hair, being both 
young and vigorous. In order to inform myself of the 
quality of what they brought me, I examined the body, 
when, to my indignation and grief, I found that they 
had disinterred my excellent friend, Mr. Frederick 
Stadt, who had been buried the same day.” 

“ What!” said I, starting up from tHe bed, “did they 
disinter me ?—the scoundrels.” 

“ You may well call them scoundrels,” said the pro- 
fessor, “ for preventing a gentleman from enjoying the 
pleasure of being buried alive. The deed was cer- 
tainly most felonious; and, if you are at ail anxious, I 
shall have them reported to the Syndic, and tried for 
their impertinent interference. But to proceed. No 
sooner did I observe that they had fallen upon you, 
than [ said, “* My good men, this will never do. You 
have brought me here my worthy friend, Mr. Stadt. 
I cannot feel in my heart to anatomize him, so just 
carry him quietly back to his old quarters, and I shall 
pay yon his price, and something over and above.” 

“ What!” said I, again interrupting the doctor, “ is 
it possible you could be so inhuman as.to make the 
scoundrels bury me again?” 

“ Now, Stadt,” rejoined he, with a smile, “ you are 
a strange fellow. You were angry at the men for 
raising you,and now you are angry at me for endea- 
vouring to repair their etror by re-interring you.” 

“ But you forget that I was to come alive?” 

“ How the deuce was I to know that, my dear boy ?” 

“Very true. Go on, doctor, and excuse me for in- 
terrupting you so often.” 

“ Well? continued he, “the men carried you last 
night to deposit you in your long home, when, as fate 
would have it, they were prevented by a ridiculous 
fellow of a tailor, who, for a trifling wager, had engaged 
to sit up alone, during the whole night, in the church- 
yard, exactly at the spot where your grave lay. So 
they brought you back to the college, resolving to inter 
you to-night, if the tailor, or the devil himself, should 
stand in their way. Your timely resuscitation will 





save them this trouble. At the same time, if you are 
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still offended at them, they will be very happy to take 
you back, and yon may yet enjoy the felicity of being 
buried alive.” 

Such was a simple statement of the fact, delivered 
in the professor's good-humoured and satirical style ; 
and from it the reader may guess what a narrow 
escape I had from the most dreadful of deaths, and 
how much am I indebted, in the first instance, to the 
stupid dering of the resurrectionists, and, in the 
second, {0 the tailor. JI returned to my own house as 
soon as possible, to the no small mortification of my 
cousin, who was proceeding to invest himself with all 
that belonged to me. I made him refund without 
ceremony, and altered my will, which had:been made 
in hfs favour; not forgetting in so doing his refusal to 
let my body remain two days longer unburied. A da} 
or two afterwards I saw a funeral pass by, which, on 
inquiry, I learned to be Wolstang’s. He died suddenly, 
as I was informed, and some persons remarked it as a 
curious event that his death happened at preeisely the 
same momem as my return to life. This was merely 
mentioned as a passing observation, but no inference 
was deduced from it. The old domestic in Wolstang’s 
house gave a wonderful account of his death, men- 
tioning the hour at which he said he was to die, and 
how it was verified by the event. She said nothing, 
however, about the hundred gilders. Many considered 
her story as a piece of mere trumpery. She had never- 
theless a number of believers. 

With respect to myself, I excited a great talk, re- 
ceiving invitations to dine with almost all the respect- 
able families in Gottingen. I had the honour of being 
waited on by Doctor Dedimus Dunderliead, who, after 
shaking me by the hand in the kindest manner, made 
me give a long account of my feelings at the instant of 
coming alive. Of course, I concealed every thing 
connected with the Metempsychosis, and kept out 
many circumstances, which at the time I did not wish 
to be known. He was nevertheless highly delighted, 
and gave it as his opinion (which, being’ oracular, was 
instantly acted upon,) that a description of the whole 
should be inserted in the annals of the University. I 
had the farther honour of being invited to dinner at 
his house—an honour which I duly appreciated, know- 
ing that it is almost never conferred except on the 
syndics, burgomasters, and deacons of the town, and a 
few of the professors. 

These events which dre here related at full, I can 
only attest by my own word, except indeed the affair 
of the coming alive, which every body in Gottingen 
knows of. If any doubt the more unlikely parts of the 
detail, I cannot help it. I have not written this with 
the view of empty fame, and still less of profit. Phi- 
losophy has taught me to despise the former, and my 
income renders the latter an object of no importance. 
T merely do it to put my fellow-citizens on their guard 
against the machinations of the old fellow with the 
snuff-coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the 
wooden leg. Above all, they should carefully abstain 
from signing any paper he may present to them, how- 
ever plausible his offers may be. By mére thought- 
lessness in this respect, I brought myself into a multi- 
tude of dangers and difficulties, from which every one 
in the same predicament may not’eseape so easily as | 
have done. 

° 


“BUT HE IS A GENTLEMAN.” 


Nort long since we chanced to hear a short dialogue 
between a mother and her daughter who had just 
arrived at the age of “ sweet sixteen,” on the propriety 
of associating with a certain individual who was not 
named, but whom the mother seemed anxious that her 
daughter should shun. From what we could learn 
from the conversation, it seemed that the individual in 
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question, possessed a prepossessing e 
well—was familiar and affable in his manners, ang 
managed to keep up his head in what is 

termed “ good society” in consequence of « Rarer. 
ways,” but who was nevertheless a heartless, 
wretch—a debauchee—and a notorious gambles, It 
was after these qualities of the man had beeq 
trayed by the anxious mother as a warning to her in. 
experienced daughier, that the artless girl exclaimes 
as though she had hit upon a reason that more than 
outweighed all her mother’s objections—« But he ine 
gentleman.” 

These words struck our mind forcibly, nor will the 
honest simplicity with which they were uttered be 
soon effaced, “ but he is a gentleman!” What then} 
Why these cannot be vices—a gentleman would ng 
practise any thing that is not proper, is the conclusion 
to which the unsophisticated mind of this girl at ones 
arrived. How much misery, how much disappoint. 
ment, how much overwhelming sorrow and regret has 
this one short sentence caused in the world! How 
many heartless villains are there who move eyen jn 
the first circles, and whose characters are known, tg 
be infamous, who yet hold up their heads for no other 
reason than because they are GENTLEMEN—that is to 
say they possess the exterior of gentlemen, a comel 
person, affable manners, and a good suit of clothes, 
How few are there, especially among the young, 
who look beyond these accomplishments in i 
their estimate of character. Let a man be ever go 
corrupt, let his private character be what it may, if he 
possesses these little external accomplishments, it will 
| not answer, under the present constitution of society 
| to censure him, “for he is a gentleman.” But leta 
female wender from the path of propriety, yes, let her 
even be suspected of it, though she may be ever so 
charming, this grand salvo “ But she is a lady,” will 
not be sufficient to cover her failing. Such a certificate 
will not sustain her—she must be consigned to dis 
grace and infamy. In what consists the difference? 
Why it is that men may practise with impunity vices 
which will not be a moment tolerated in the other 
sex! that there is false standard of gentility set up 
in society there can be no doubt. That good old 
maxim of Pope that “worth makes the man” has 
gone out of vogue, at leasf with a very large portion of 
society. Or else a different standard of worth has been 
set up which is to measure a man’s worth by the 
quality of clothes he wears or the grace with which 
he bows. 

Thus it is no uncommon thing to see a man who 
can drink, gamble, swear, and commit any other species 
of vice, and still be a “gentleman.” If these men 
could be stripped of their false plumage, if their real 
characters could be exhibited in their naked deformity 
to the artless youth, there would be little danger to be 
apprehended from them. But the cloud under whieh 
their baseness is disguised renders them doubly daw 
gerous associates for youth, for it enables them first to 
gain confidence by their easy address, then allure 
ruin. Every parent who has the good of his offspring at 
heart should not hesitate to expose the vipers, nor let 
the consideration that “he is a gentleman,” have any 
weight in restraining him from withdrawing his chil- 
dren from the society and influence of such men. It 
may be an unpleasant task, but it is a duty which you 
owe to your children, and to yourself, and will doubt 
less save you many a pang of anguish and many a vail 
regret. 





‘ 


<> 


Never did my soul do good, but it came readier 
do the same again, with more enjoyment. Never was 
love, or gratitude, or bounty practised but with im 
creasing joy, which made the practiser still more in 





love with the fair act. 
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Original. 
NIAGARA. 


Rout on, resistless Niagara, roll 
The restless waters from thy lofty brow, 
No earthly arm the billows can control 
That play upon thy summit, there they bow 
And battle with the winds which thro’ them plough, 
Till from thy mountain forehead down they pour, 
And as in centuries past, so they are now, 
Shaking the fast granite-fettered shore, 
And drowning echo in the eternal roar, 
For echo cannot shout as loud as thou. 


Roll everlasting torrent, on thy front 
The Almighty’s seal is fix’d, His promise-bow 
Belts thy broad channel yet, as it was wont 
To arch it o’er a thousand years ago, 
Girding the waves to watch them as they flow, 
And mirror in thy crystal bosom all 
Its mellow colourings as from heav'n they glow, 
Formed by the rays that richly on them fall, 
In matchless beauty from the starry hall, 
Whence floods of living light their radiance throw. 


It rises from thy shores, a lovely thing, 
And brings remembrance of the nations driv’n 
From life, as the deep floods were made to spring, 
And fiercely gush, when the dread word was giv’n. 
In sea, earth melted down, her mountains riv'n, 
Dissolved and mingled with the mighty tide. 
The waters dried, winds did the world enliven, 
It rose above the waves a dripping bride, 
Arch’d by the bow that lifis in lofty pride, 
Thy banks its footstool, and its summit heav’n. 


On thee it bows an everlasting gift, 
Imperishable as the words of Him, 
Who stirred deep chaos and new worlds did lift 
From its dark nothingness and shadows dim, 
And hung them out in space, and bade them hymn, 
In voiceless song the music of their praise, 
While on the ambient ether’s breast they skit, 


“Like spirits basking in the glorious blaze, 


His own unfathomable form displays, 
Reflecting seas of flame whereon they swim. 


In thy broad breast of crystal, many a star 
Hath gazed upon its shadow, and the blue, 

And brilliant heaven hath in, thy depths afar, 
Bathed its bright countenance and shone anew. 
Thou wearest in thy bosom every hue, 

The changing ether wears, clouds flit o’er thee, 
In darkling folds, a varying retinue,, 

And on their floating banners flying free, 

Or waiting in fantastic mystery, 
They gaze their dripping drapery to review. 


The maiden moon hath kiss’d thee. Queen of night 
She rose on dark Ontario, ere day was gone, 
And from her throne of beauty threw her light 
Through evening shadows on thy waters dun ; 
A silvery radiance as her course she ran, 
Mantled the shores where rippling eddies play, 
Like laughing children in the evening sun, 
Chasing each other in the mimic fray. 
Pale traveller! she gazed as glad as they, 
And moved in peace her lonely journey on. 


The sun hath glassed his glories on thy head, 
And clad it like the heav’n, in robes of gold ; 

Among thy hoary locks his beams are laid, 
Eternal youth entwining with each fold : 
With all thy years upon thee, as of old— 

Thou yet art glowing, not e’en marring time, 


Nor all the mighty changes time has told, 
Have taken from thy brow its morning prime; 
Thy hoary honours are thy crown sublime, 

And all thy early freshness thou dost hold. 


Winds claim companionship with thee, and on 
Thy surface sport, they with thy willing waves 

Wrestle but for a moment, and are gone. 
How like the wind thy waters! When it raves 
They toss, and tumble, and expose the caves 

That they when all is peace beneath them hide. 
Winds, like human passions, are the slaves 

Of impulse, rushing on without a guide, 

And in their own destructive madness ride, 
Regardless, tho’ they sweep o’er men or graves. 

. 


Storms mirror in thy bosom, lightnings throw 
Their fluid fires from cloud to cloud on high; 
Deep in thy waves the vivid shadows glow, 
Fierce as the flames athwart the darkling sky 
That flash and in unequalled grandeur fly. 
Upon thy lofty head loud thunders break, 
And tempests dark their terrors magnify, 
But nature’s war thy purpose cannot shake, 
The deep foundations of the earth must quake, 
Before thy mountain-rocks in ruin lie. 


Roll on, unrivalled queen of waters, crowned 
By heaven's immortal King, thy coronal 
The rays that radiate his throne, around 
Thy cloudy forehead they unite and fall, 
A dazzling girdle, whose bright folds enthrall 
Thy throne of pearl, reared on its mount of snow, 
That foams above thine own eternal wall 
Of waters, when often earth’s vast oceans all 
Have trembled into drops, and plunged below 
Rolling for ever through the rocky hall. 


——JsS 
Original. 
FRIENDSHIP’S MEMORY. 


Tovcu gently with thy taper finger 
The string of some loved lute ; 

The cherished sound will with you linger, 
E’en when the chord is mute. 

And thus I'd have thy thoughts be near, 
When far away from thee, 

‘To him who leaves a tribute here 
For friendship’s memory. 


Over the azure sky above 
Clouds sweep in caravans ; 

But still the star we watch and Jove 
In memory remains ; , 

And even through their dusky forms, 
O’ershadowing earth and sea, 

As fiercely driven by curbless storms, 
That star is bright to me. 


Go grave thy name upon the stone 
O’er which the brooklet hies, 

And though it be with moss o’ergrown 
And hid to duller eyes— 

Yet from the eye of love that name 
Can never be effaced, 

Time-covered, ‘twill as plainly seem, 
As hough but freshly traced. 


When starry night doth wane away 
Beneath the sun's gay gleam, 

Do we forget the moon's pale ray, 
Lost in a gaudier beam? 

Oh! with the stars, I'd have thee keep 
My friendship’s memory ; 

And when I gaze on-heaven’'s blue deep 





I'll fondly think on thee. 
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“ And a hunting we will go, will go, will go, 
And a hunting we will go.”—Old Song. 


“ Witb hark forward! buzza !"—Dibdin. 


“CaroLetta, my love, how very red your nose 
looks this morning.” 

“Only tinted, mamma,” remarked the witty Sophia 
to her admirable parent, Lady Jane Seldon, who was 
touehing (afier her maid's departure) her cheek with a 
peculiar-looking cotton. 

Caroletta darted a look of furious indignation at her 
little piquante sister, and fur the twentieth time twisted 
her ringlet at the long glass, that was placed in the 
most advantageous light in her mamma’s dressing- 
room. 

“ Where's Jemima?” inquired Lady Jane. 

“ Making up for the beauty-sleep she lost last night,” 
replied Sophy. 

“And Amelia?” 

“ At her harp, with Latrobe.” 

“Industrious creature!” ejaculated the mamma.— 
Miss Suphia smiled ; there was a meaning in it which 
her mother coald not understand; but Sophy was a 
wit, and consequently privileged to smile when or 
how she pleased. 

“ Have you seen Corinne, to-day ?” 

« No,” simpered forth Caroletta ; “ but she disturbed 
me at eight this morning—before a creature was up— 
reciting her translation from Racine in her boudoir.” 

Sophia sneered. “ Tat is a revival of the spirit, I 
presume then,” said she, after indulging her severity 
for some time ; “ mio Corinne resigned her ‘ ruby-tipped 
pen’ after her Annual disappointment.” 

Caroletta laughed ; it is astonishing what spiteful 
laughs I have seen linger on the lips of beauty. 

“I am sure,” proceeded the little witty lady, “I see 
no reason why her Ode to the Shadow of a Sun-beam 
should not have illuminated that book of crimson and 
gold—par excellence, the Aunual of the Aristocracy ; 
however, it was returned in a perfumed envelope, and 
was then presented to the ‘ Souvenir ;’ it was detained 
some time by the editor; Corinne triumphed, and 
thought she would make assurance doubly sure, by 
waiting on the gentleman, with her muff full of pre- 
sentations. She, as well as the luckless sonnet, how- 
ever, quickly returned ; and we had nothing but ner- 
vous fever for the three following days. The poem 
then went the round of the Annuals. The editor of 
‘ The Amulet’ declared it wanted gravity ; he of ‘The 
Forget Me Not’ said it was deficient in gaiety ; it was 
too rich for ‘The Gem,’ and not varied enough for 
‘The Iris; in short, the Shadow ef a Sun-beam, like 
the dove from the ark, found no place whereon to re- 
pose in peace: and* poot Corinne forswore conversa- 
zioni, blues, and black-letter.” 

“T cannot think how a rage for scribbling could 
have ever entered into the head ofa child of mine,” 
observed the lady, proudly; “there is something, ac- 
cording to my ideas, extremely low-bred in a gentle- 
woman doing any thing—except it be gressing—in 
short, in doing any thing for money”-—— 

Sophia finished the e :-—“ Except marrying, 
mamma. But I fear Corinne will never succeed in 
that way, for here are some lines, and printed ones, 
too, that will make all the men in town her sworn 
foes. Listen:— 





“ Alas! in these degenerate days 
How every noble thought decays-— 





I fear me, ne’er to bloom again: 
A man would ask his future son, 
In days of yore, when men were men, 
‘How many battles have ye won? 


“ Our sires pursue another plan— 
They ask not—care not—who’s the man; 
For when one seeks to wed his daughter, 
Of blood or blade he asketh not— 
But ‘ Have ye yet a carriage hought her?’ 
And— How much money have ye got?’ 


“Indeed each marrying maid herself 
Grows such a mercenary elf, 
That he who seeks to carry her, 
Must use an argument of power, 
And woo, like ancient Jupiter, 
In semblance of a golden shower.” 


“Pshaw!” exclaimed Lady Jane, much annoyed, 
and taking at the same moment a large pinch (she was 
of the old school) of rappee. 

“Lady Mary Thornton would be glad to see yon, 
my lady,” said the waiting-maid, entering; “and if 
your ladyship pleases, she would speak with you here, 
or any where in private.” 

“Oh, by all means—request her to walk up. My 
dear girls, you must leave us.” 

The young ladies lingered. 

“Go, Caroletta, my love, and put some cream of 
roses on your face; these March winds are destruc 
tion to a delicate complexion like your's ; and you, my 
lively Sophy, go and” 

“T shall find occupation, mamma,” she replied. “I 
will go and see if Latrobe has finished his lesson.” 

The peculiar emphasis which Sophia laid. upon the 
last word, set Lady Jane thinking ; but before she had 
brought her ideas to any conclusion, Sophia had de 
parted, singing— 





“ Not at home till my ringlets are curled ; 
If the jeweller calls with his little aceount, 
Not at home—not at home—for the world!” 


And Lady Mary Thornton had entered, and seated 
herself vis-@ vis to her ancienne ama. 

The dowagers greeted each other with all the out 
ward demonstrations of respect and friendship. Lady 
Mary was considered one of the most clever, most sé 
sible women in London. She had been left in pretly 
much the same situation as Lady Jane—that is to say, 
with high rank, a small annuity, and four portionles 
and somewhat plain daughters. Yet during the last 
season she had got rid of her youngest dead-weight,t0 
eighteen thousand a-year, and next heir to a dukedom! 
No wonder that all ladies who had daughters on hand 
now courted her acquaintance, and set her maxims’ 
heart. She positively lived withoyt any expen 
Waited upon by the servants of one family; driven 
in the carriages of another; had boxes at the Opem 
and French play at her command ; and was ove 
whelmed by donations of the most varied taste aid 
quality—from the brace of partridge, sent (carriage 
paid) by the lawyer's lady, who rusticated in Bedford- 
square, to the Venetian chain, or gaudy necklace, pte 
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some speculating mother, or anxious maiden ; he was most smitten with? He admires dark hair; 

ag and I have had Frontel to dye Jemima’s two shades 
darker at least; Amelia is, unfortunately, a blonde.” 


She was not one of your graceful, elegant women, 
whose courtliness and dignity cover a multitude of 
sins. Hef voice was loud—her step a stride—her 
figure lofty—her whole demeanour masculine. She 

certainly “ towered,” like the virtuous Marcia, “ above 
her sex,"—but not exactly in the way described by 
the poet. She was more of the gaudy sun-flower than 
of the stately lily. With frankness of manner she 
blended much acuteness; and long knowledge of the 
world and its ways rendered her observant and suspi- 
cious. Lady Jane was equally cunning, but not so 
clever; and her anxiety to get her daughters off was 
ever too obvious to be successful. 

Lady Mary designated her (when absent) as “ une 
pauvre, trés-pauvre femme ;” and Miss Sophia had long 
ago found out, to use her own undutiful and rude expres- 
sion, “ that mamma wanted brains.” This knowledge 
had gradually spread to the other members of the fami- 
ly, and, consequently, Lady Jane found her daughters 
very untractable. 

Suppose, my kind reader, then, these two represen- 
tatives of the deau monde seated, and after the usual 
topics have been discussed, “listen to their varied 
notes.” 

“ How exceedingly fond of money Lord Jermingham 
grows,” observed Lady Jane. “ Do you know we met 
him at Howell and James's, the other day, and he did 
not order a single thing either for himself or any body 
else.” 

“ You did not pretend to notice it, I hope,” observed 
the tactician. “'Though he is un peu passé, he would 
do vastly well for Jemima or Amelia—la Belle Caro- 
lette must have something better.” 

Lady Jane shook her head. “My dearest Lady Mary, 
you are the most fortunate woman in the world. "Tis 
true, you Aad four daughters—but then they were such 
girls! Never thwarted you in any way—never thought 
for themselves—and, without being beautiful, had so 
much style about them! Ah, my dear lady, you had 
neither a wit nor a blue-stocking amongst them.” 

“True, my poor friend. And why? I never suffered 
them to read improper books—nothing beyond a few 
fashionable novels, which do not enlighten in the least. 
And really I must think you very much to blame in 
suffering those author people to visit you, even occa- 
sionally. It makes those who do not know the contra- 
ry, think your girls clever. The men like to judge for 
themselves, and all hate bookish women.” 

“TI fear Caroletta has fallen off this season. It is as- 
tonishing what dreadful ravages three winters make!” 
sighed Lady Jane. 

“Do you know, miy dear friend, I cannot think her 
judicious. In the morning she parades without a veil. 
Now your rich, delicate blonds assist a complexion ex- 
traordinarily. And I assure you she is vastly wrong’ 
in leaning on the’arm of that honourable fop, Lorton. 
No woman of reputation ought to have any thing to 
say to younger brothers—at all events until past five- 
and-twenty. I was quite shocked that she should be 
found guilty of such imprudence, particularly last night. 
I assure you Lord Fitzrey elevated his lorgnette, and 
asked me who she was. I told him; and he repeated 
two or three times—* Miss Seldon, Miss Seldon, surely, 
that cannot be Miss Seldon!’ I perceived in a moment 
that he was astonished at seeing her so familiar with a 
cadet.” ° 

“You positively alarm me; and I will speak to 
Caroletta about it. What a blessing is a watchful 
friend !” 

“I thought Sir Cosmo Burgoyne seemed vastly at- 
tentive to Amelia. You are right in showing her off 
at the harp: her hand and arm are beautiful.” 

“ Sir Cosmo is music mad ; but do you know I never 
could discoyer which of the two, Amelia or Jemima, 





“Very right; but, my dear Lady Mary, why do you 
not send off two, the witty and the learned lady, to 
your uncle’s in Somersetshire. I would engage to look 
after Amelia, whose tournure is much admired; by 
the way, I wish her dresses were not quite so short,. 
and” 

“She has such a pretty ankle,” observed the mamma. 

“ As I was saying,” continued the clever lady, “I 
would look after Amelia; but your wild sweet-briar, 
and your scientific girl, must be sent to the country ; 
their birth and rank will get them decently off there; 
but here, the wit of the one, and the talent of the 
other, keep off a great many—(I assure you I speak 
from the best authority)—a great many very eligible 
men.” ‘ 

Lady Jane looked distressed ; she had, despite her 
fashionable education, a good many of a mother’s feel- 
ings lingering round her heart; and though her daugh- 
ters lacked the duty and tenderness in the olden time 
considered necessary for children to bestow upon their 
parents, still she loved to have them with her. 

“ Lady Jane Seldon, and five portionless, unmarried 
daughters!” persisted Lady Mary. “ Think—ponder on 
the awful sound.” 

“I am really much to be pitied,” replied Lady Jane. 
“ As if on purpose to annoy me, my brother-in-law died, 
and bequeathed me the care of his only child, Emma ; 
she ought, by rights, to have been brought out last 
season.” ‘a 

“I have seen her, I think; a pale, modest-looking 
maiden. It is astonishing how those sort of girls take 
with some men ; from their rarity, I presume.” 

“She has been always with her grandmother; but 
as she is grown up now, was returned to me last 
month with some game from the country. By the way, 
I hope you received the pheasants ?” 

“ Yes, thanks—but as I live!” exclaimed Lady Mary, 
withdrawing the silken shade from the window, as a 
thundering knock rattled up the staircase, “ Lord Fitz- 
rey’s curricle is at your door—you said, not at home, 
too—there he is driving off I had no idea you knew 
him.” 

“ We met last night—but no introduction took place. 
I asked Mrs. Turtoman to present me, but she made 
some excuse, though I saw her blind, stupid daughter 
ogling, and smiling, and singing at him all night.” 

“No great mark of stupidity, either,” replied Lady 
Mary; “ but really one cannot expect a mother who 
has daughters of her own, to‘introduce young men of 
wealth to other people’s girls. I never did it—never, 
till my girls were off: now, matters are different.” 

“So they are. Lord Fitzrey must have been struck 
with Caroletta, or why call? Yet it is very odd.” 

“T'll tell you what, my friend, carry the thing by a 
coup de main; issue cards for a féte on the third; and 
invite” ‘ 

“Lord Fitzrey,” interrupted the delighted mother. 
“Excellent! Do you know any thing of his likings 
or dislikings—or of his peculiarities ?” 

“ No, not exactly, except that he patronizes hot sup- 
pers and domestic ladies.” 

“How yery odd!” 

“You can engage Ude to give Cagro a few lessons 
in the nomenclature of cookery, and it is easy for her 
to display her knowledge; carefully, however, or it 
might destroy her prospects in other quarters.” 

“She has so little tact; if you, my dear, kind friend, 
would condescend to give her a little advice.” 

“Rely upon me: I will now take her home, while 
you make the other arrangements for your féte. - But 
remember! as you hope to marry your daughters, avoid 
younger brothers.” 

“ My best friend!” 
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“And I would advise you to get that harp re-gili— 
every thing tells; and I know he is even more devoted 
to music than Sir Cosmo.” 

“admirable creature!” 

“ A whisper here and there will not be amiss, inti- 
mating, delicately—mind you—that a certain youth— 
the star of fashion—the magnus Apollo—has been 
smitten, by a certain lady, not a hundred yards from 
Cavendish-square.” 

“My“beloved Lady Mary, how superior are you to 
all other women!—Cerriese, tell Grandy to put those 
pines into Lady Mary’s carriage, and tell Miss Seldon 
to prepare to drive with her ladyship. And Cerriese, 
don’t let your young lady put on her chapeau blue, but 
her cottage-bonnet @ I’ Angloise.” 

“ And a veil,” added Lady Mary; “we may meet 
Fitzrey in the Park, and so modesty must be the order 
of the day: a girl must always study the lover's taste 
before marriage, and her own after.” 

In a few minutes the carriage rolled off; the de- 
spised wit was called upon to arrange the invitations ; 
the harp was sent to be re-gilt, and all was in confu- 
sion. The same evening Lady Jane received the fol- 
lowing billet from Lady Mary:— 

“ My dear friend, I cannot suffer a moment to es- 
cape without informing you of our success. We met 
F., and he expressed his determination of calling again 
on you to-morrow morning. But this is not all—S. A. 
told me, confidentially, that his lordship had said that 
Miss Seldon interested him more than any girl he had 
ever met. We encountered Lorton; Carro behaved 
admirably—cut him dead.—Ever yours, M. T.” 
Fo this precious billet a P.S. was added, as fol- 

ws -— 

“Fitarey chooses to be particular, and sends up 
cards before people are up: he visited a friend of 
mine at one, only imagine—yet he cannot think of 
calling upon ladies before two—but be in readiness.” 

“Before two”—before one even—the next morning, 
this hunted man made his appearance; the servants 
had received strict orders to admit him—and when he 
did arrive, the various dressing-rooms were thrown 
into consternation. Caroletta’s nose looked even more 
“tinted” than usual, and the application of milk of 
roses failed in its boasted operation; how she mourn- 
ed that pearl powder could not be safely used by day- 
light: Amelia was out of humour: Sophia, while oc- 
cupied in pinning on her bows, declared she loved 
the man even for his singularity ; and Corinne left off 
in the middle of an ode she was penning on “ Disinte- 
rested Affection,” to meditate on the charms of a rich 
husband, and the arrangement of a demi parure: Jemi- 
ma shared the general confusion—and before one of 
the party was fit to appear, the nobleman had been 
kept waiting an entire hour. 

When at length Lady Jane, attended by the well- 
tutored beauty, entered the room, her good-breeding 
hardly restrained the expression of astonishment which 
rested on her lip; his lordship was absolutely leaning 
over the chair upon which “ cousin Emma,” the little 
neglected niece, sat—both evidently delighted with 
the téte-d-téte. She had been turning over some music 
upon the harp stand, and her fingers rested upon the 
book, without pressing its leaves; she was apparently 
intent on defining the pattern of the Brussels carpet, 
and her usually pale cheek was blooming as summer 
roses. Even Lord Fitzrey seemed embarrassed—it 
was not, howeyer, the embarrassment arising from 
want of breeding, but of real feeling. 

Poor little Emma attempted to stand up, but she 
was quickly obliged to resume her seat; and the angry 
look of her angry aunt made her tremble and turn 
paler. Afier the usual salutations had passed, Emma, 
having gained her self-possession, ruse to withdraw. 
Lord Fitzrey extended his hand to her. 

“You are not going, I hope, Emma?” he said; 


$$. 
“pray do not leave us. I knew that Miss Seldag 
could not so soon adopt London habits, and forget 
those which made us so well acquainted,” he 
nued, addressing Lady Jane, who sat boiling with 
vexation ; “and I called early, certain of findi . 
disengaged. At her grandmamma’s I was a Privileged 
person; and we were often on the Downs at eight» 
me they were delightful mornings. I feared 

would spoil my sweet companion; but except that she 
is somewhat paler, she is as yet unchanged. | have 
engaged her, with your permission, for the first 
drille at your approaching ball; and if she js not 
ashamed of her old friend, we shall dance it as 
pily as we used long since with our country neigh. 
bours at the rural gipsyings of Heatherdon.” 

“First quadrille”—* rural gypsyings"—*old frieng” 
—*partner”—with little Emma Seldon, Countes of 
Fitzrey, and Heatherdon in the distance, bewildered 
the brain and the imagination of the hapless Caroletty. 
while Lady Jane was blinded by a mother’s partiality, 
and indulged in the idea that it was a country whim 
of the noble, which knowledge of the world, and her 
daughter’s beauty must obliterate. ‘The earl soon made 
his adieus; and, before he left the room, pressed the 
hand of Emma Seldon tenderly and respectfully to hig 
lips. This was too much forthe patience of either 
or daughters (for the other husband-hunters had no j 
of Caroletia’s monopoly, and had one by one entered 
the salon, to prevent it;) had the gentleman bestowed 
a similar salute on either of the sisters, I much doubt 
if it would have ,been objected to; but as it was, all 
joined in full cry at the ir: propriety—rudeness—incor. 
rectness, &c. &c., and “ cousin Emma” had to support 
it all. 

“Your innocent demeanour, young lady, was 
sumed then, doubtless,” said her aunt, sharply; “for 
yon never told us you knew Lord Fitzrey.” 

“Indeed I had no opportunity,” she replied ; “I did 
not imagine even that he was in town, and my cousins 
and I are so little together, that” 

“ That will do, child. I suppose, as it is the whim 
of his peculiar lordship, you must appear on the third, 
and I will order you a rode @ l'enfant for the occasion. 
You must not suppose that his attentions to you are 
particular; all men in London are attentive, and your 
cousin’s rank” 

“Indeed!” replied the young lady ; “ Lord Fitarey 
was a great deal at grandmamma’s, and very kind 
me there. Dear aunt, do not order me a dress dle 
Sant, for I am quite as old as Jemima, and she appear 
as a woman; but I should not like French curls—be 
cause— because” 

“ Because what, child—are you suddenly affected 
with loss of s »eech ?” , 

“Grandmamma does not like them,” she replied, 
colouring at the equivocation, for if truth must be wld, 
it was Lord Fitzrey’s antipathy she dreaded. 

“Go to your chamber, child, and learn to be sate 
fied with what those who know best direct ;” and the 
young lady, as the tears gathered in her eyes, disap 
peared unrepiningly. Hope whispered that the tyranny 
would not be of long duration: 

As the evening advanced, notes passed between 
the dowagers; the following extracts from one of 
Lady Mary’s billets, will show exactly how mattem 
stood. 

* 











* * * * * * * 
“If any proposal comes, support it with a godl 
grace ; always keep on terms with influential person 
one wedding often makes another. * * * I hav 
read of, and indeed known men, who have indalgel 
such ideas; and entre nous, it is not much to be wor 
dered at, when we see what wretched wives some of 
our fashionable girls have made. * * * Strange! 
I am acquainted, at this moment, with more than thirty 





people, who are setting every fashionable engine #) 
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work to catch him; and I am not surprised—think of 
his rank, and his rent-roll. * * * Let matters turn 
out as they may, keep nS ge _, Some of those 
young things are — ing y c <s ‘ 

Poor Emma! she had not a particle of that odious 
attribute, cleverness. She would never have been 
celebrated evenginder Lady Mary’s tuition, as a tacti- 
cian; and I doubt if Prince Metternich could have 
moulded her into a diplomatist. She was nothing more 
(despite at times her pale, statue-like appearance) than 
en animated, innocent girl of seventeen, with an in- 
convenient portion of heart, and (for a woman) a fair 

ion of head ;—the very thing that Lady Jane de- 
spised, happened to be the very thing that Lord Fitzrey 
admired—her pure freedom from all affectation. 

She had caught his heart on the rebound—he hav- 
ing discovered that a gidow whom he fancied himself 
desperately. in love with, had never been married, and 
having determined (as disappointed men generally do) 
that all the sex were good for nothing, shut himself up 
in the priory at Heatherdon. The third day found 
him dull and dispirited ; the fourth, at old Lady Sel- 
don’s gate ; the fifih, gathering chickweed for Emma's 
canary; the sixth, training her pony (the animal 
was restive, and he reconciled himself to the task by 
imagining, if he did not do so, the creature might 
break her neck ;) the seventh, escorting her to the 
village-chureh, and visiting some sick cottagers after- 
wards—N.B. he thought she looked very lowely that 
morning; the eighth, presenting her flowers, which he 
was mortified to see did not grace her bosom; the 
ninth, called early, and fonnd her transferring the 
beauties of his gift to Bristol)board (thought she paint- 
ed flowers as well as Mrs. Pope ;) the tenth, sang ‘the 
duett, “ Dost thou remember,” with her twice (liked 
her singing better than Sontag’s;) and on his way 
home that night, the Lord Fitzrey was convinced that 
he was deeply smitten by the untutored charms of a 
little maiden of seventeen, whom all the village loved; 
consequently he read Wordsworth, quoied L. E. L., 
and mystified—a little, only a little—with Byron. 
When he heard of her going to London, he resolved 
to follow ; and thought he would like to see the effect 
of its gaieties upon her heart; but—if confessions are 
allowable—he trembled at the idea of her being conta- 
minated by a London life. He was not so blind as not 
to perceive the thousand-and-one schemes that were 
laid for his captivity; and distinctly did he see the 
would-be invisible meshes woven for him by the 
hands of the bright, dark, rich, poor, young, old, witty, 
and beautiful husband-hunters; he was, moreover, 
wise enough to distrust himself, and, consequently, the 
next morning brought a letter, over which Lady Jane 
wasted three boxes of snuff! 

“Lovely niece”—*strong affection’—*“hope de- 
ferred”-——“ request her sanction”—* written to grand- 
mamma”—*“when united, hopes the Seldon family 
will often honour Heatherdon”—were the sentences 
which, like the spectres in Macbeth, stood out from 
the unconscious Bath-post. 

Lady Jane would have shown temper at this, but 
for the sagacity of Lady Mary, who had learned to 
turn even her old silk dresses to advantage. She 
therefore lavished much tenderness on her “ beloved 

niece”—talked of her extraordinary likeness to her 
“excellent brother’—took much trouble in the ar- 
rangement of the trousseau, and graciously accepted 
the jewels which Lord Fitzrey graciously presented to 
his cousins (in perspective)—gave the wedding déjeu- 
ner—and went into hysterics as the company were 
departing; and no wonder—the pretty Amelia had 
eloped with Latrobe ! 

Her attention, however, was soon directed to ano- 
ther quarry—a German Prince, with an undefinable 


less a Prince ; and while Lord Fitzrey and his lovely 
bride were spending the honeymoon, in happiness, at 
Heatherdon, the view-hollow! was again opened, and 
a fresh start made by the husband-hunters, for the hand 
and moustache of his Excellency Prince Burkhandorte- 
rechdousleyden. 


a 
THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


We cannot take even a cursory survey of the host 

of living beings profusely spread over every portion of 

the globe, without a feeling of profound astonishment 

at the inconceivable variety of forms and constructions 

to which animation has been imparted by the creative 

power. What can be more caleulated to excite won- 

der than the diversity exhibited among insects, all of 
which, amidst endless modifications of shape, still pre- 

serve their conformity to one general plan of construe- 

tion! 

The number of distinct species of insects alrea- 

dy known and described, cannot be estimated at less 

than one hundred thousand; and every day is adding 
to the catalogue. Of the comparatively large animale 
which live on land, how splendid is the field of obser- 
vation that lies open to the naturalist! What variety 
is conspicuous in the tribes of quadrupeds and reptiles, 
and what endless diversity exists in their habits, pur- 
suits, and characters! How éxtensive is the stuly of 
birds alone; and how ingeniously, if we may 80 ex- 
press it, has nature interwoven in their construction 
every -possible variation compatible with an adherence 
to the same general model of design, and the same ul- 
timate reference to the capacity for motion through the 
light element of air. What profusion of being is dis- 
played in the wide expanse of the ocean, through 
which are scattered such various and such unknown 
multitudes of animals. Of fishes alone, the varieties, 
as to conformation and endowments, are endless. Still 
more curious and anomalous, both in their external 
form and their internal economy, are the numerous 
orders of living beings that occupy the lower divisions 
of the animal scale, some swimming in countless my- 
riads near the surface; some dwelling in shells or 
other solid structures, the productions of their own bo- 
dies, and which, in process of time, form, by their ac- 
cumulation, enormous sub-marine mountains, rising 
often from unfathomable depths to the surface. 

What sublime views of the magnificence of creation 
have been disclosed by the microscope, in the world 
of infinite minuteness, peopled by countless multitudes 
of atomic beings, which animate almost every fluid in 
nature? Of these, a vast variety of species has been 
discovered, each animalcule being provided with ap- 
propriate organs, endowed with spontaneous powers of» 
— and giving unequivocal signs of individual 
Vitality. : 

The recent observations of Professor Ehrenberg have 
brought to light the existence of monads which are not 
larger than the 24,000th of an inch, and which are so 
thickly crowded in the fluid as to leave intervals not 
greater than their own diameter. Hence he has made 
the computation that each cubic line, which is nearly 
the bulk of a single drop, contains five hundred mil- 
lions of these monads-—a number which equals that 
of all the human beings on the surface of the globe. 

Thus, if we review every region of the globe, from 
the scorching sands of the equator to the icy realms of 
the poles, er from the lofty mountain summits to the 
dark abysses of the deep; if we penetrate into the 
shades of the forest, or into the caverns and secret re- 
cesses of the earth—nay, if we take up the minutest' 
portion of stagnant water, we will meet with life in 
some new and unexpected form, yet ever adapted to 





Rame, and a definable income, but who was neverthe- 


the circumstances of its situation. 
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THE AMATEUR ACTOR. 


Act1nc is like the small-pox. Garrick, and a chosen | good, and all the rest are sticks ; but 


few besides, took it in the natural way ; others, train- 
ed to it from childhood, or associating with those who 
were, are innoculated with it. Captain Augustus 
Thackeray has lately exhibited symptoms of the dis- 
ease. He sickened at Woolwich, became feverish in 
Tottenham-street, and took to his bed upon the regular 
boards. I thought his clipping the portraits out of 
Oxberry’s edition of the acting-drama, and his sticking 
them round his dressing-room, would come to no good. 
But the fountain-head of the slaughter was his know- 
ing a man who was intimate with a family who had 
half a box at Covent-garden Theatre. In his access 
to this, he frequently found a-jar “ the ivory gate” that 
leads behind the scenes. Thither our military hero 
occasionally adjourned, cautiously keeping to the side 
opposite the prompter, lest that ringer of many bells 
should be so rude as to inquire his business. It is a 
hazardous affair to get near actors. We are apt to 
make comparisons which always redound to our own 
exaltation. 

“ Macready is great in Virginius,” said Augustus 
Thackeray to himself, “but I think I could do the part 
better: my voice is to the full as loud as his. Charles 
Kemble’s Mark Antony is a finished performance : but 
thank Heaven! he has no exclusive patent for playing 
the part, whatever his privileges may be as one of the 
proprietors of the establishment. I'll go home and 
study :— 


“*See what an envious rent hath Casca made!’ 


I knew it quite perfect at Harrow, so I shall soon re- 
cover it.” 

Those light clouds of self-conceit which float occa- 
sionally around the heads of unfledged ensigns and 
beardless barristers-at-law, showing to them in sha- 
dowy perspective the Field Marshal's baton and the 
Lord Chancellor's mace, soon enveloped the upper re- 
gions of Captain Thackeray. To complete the obum- 
bration, his brother officers gave him the part of Colo- 
nel Briton, in “The Wonder.” That garrison has for 
some years been famous for “cleaving the general ear 
with horrid speech.” William Congreve wrote come- 
dies, and a baronet of the same name invented rockets. 
They are both clever men in their way: but “ Love 
for Love” is a pleasanter concern to witness in its 
progress than an elliptical cannon-ball. So, at Wool- 
wich, comedies are at present all the vogue, and the 
rockets are despatched to do duty at Vauxhall Gardens. 

Augustus Thackeray was highly complimented for 
his performance of Colonel Briton. Old Culpepper 
(who went down by the South-end steam-boat on pur- 
pose to witness it) said that in some scenes it run 
Charles Holland rather hard; and Mrs. General Mac- 
gorget only wished that her nephew Tom Tankerville 
had played it half as well—he would not then have 
been laughed at as he was: but he was always a 
headstrong lad, and for her part she was quite sick of 
giving him advice. All this was oil tothe flame, and 
Augustus got himself introduced to Charles Kemble 
the very next evening. The dilettanti performances 
of the preceding night were of course the eubject of 
conversation. 

“We at Woolwich,” said Thackeray, “have one 
great advantage over you at the regular theatre—a 
very great advantage.” 

“ May | ask what it is?” 





“Why, among you, there are two or three very 


@ith us at Wool. 


wich, we have no dad actors.” 

The manager replied only with a bow. He might 
have replied, “ No good ones, you would say ;” even 
as a house in the Regent’s Park ‘is a subject 
which it is difficult to agree—the friends of the edifice ' 
maintaining that it unites the advantages of town and 
country, and its enemies maintaining that it absorly 
the disadvantages of each. Be that as it may, on the 
Wednesday following, Thackeray was “ at it again,” 

There is a theatre in Tottenham-street which is 
noted for enticing slender cornets from Hounslow-ba. 
racks, and indentured linen-drapers irom Oxford-street, 
Our Captain of course took refuge beneath its portic, 
He opened there in the Duke Aranza, in “The 
Moon,” and was in the highest possible spirits upon 
the occasion. His grace has to dress three times dar. 
ing the five acts. This, according to Augustus, was 
high feather in the cap of the character. 

“It is a capital part,” he observed to Lord Robert 
Ranter, who was cast for Rolando; “I don’t know, 
better part. First, there’s the Duke’s private dres— 
puce-coloured velvet, a beaver hat, slouched feather, 
and sugar-loaf buttons—oh! it’s a great part! Then 
there’s the cottage dress—drab kerseymere, with blue 
silk facings, high-topped gloves, and russet boots—oh? 
it’s an excellent part! Then there’s the Duke's state 
dress in the last scene—a white plume and diamond 
button, crimson velvet cloak, and white satin tronks 
—oh! it’s a delightful part! I quite forgot the white 
shoes and red rosettes—I don’t think there’s a better 
part on the stage!” 

“The Honey Moon,” as honey moons are wont to 
do, went off extremely well. Audiences are very in- 
dulgent when there is nothing to pay. Few things 
sour a critic more than pulling three shillings and six 
pence from his breeches pocket. 

“ Pray, my lord,” said old Culpepper to Lord Robert, 
“what was the name of the gentleman who played 
Lopez? He had not much to do: nothing, indeed, 


} bat to invite the Duke and Juliana to the village / 


dance; but, I must confess, he threw all thé rest of 
you into the background. Pray what is his name?” 

“His name!” answered Lord Robert; “Oh, that 
was Billy Bawl, the call-boy, from Covent-garden.” 

“The call-boy? Impossible !” 

“Oh, no! it’s very true: we paid him thirty shil- 
lings.” i 

“What a shame!” exclaimed the old slopseller. 
“Only a call-boy? Why don’t the Covent-garden pro- 
prietors put him into Macbeth, or young Mirable, or 
Artaxerxes, or something of that sort ?” 

“ Why, the fact is, sir,” said the noble amateur, “at 
Covent-garden poor Billy never gets beyond * Your 
ladyship’s carriage ;’ or, at farthest, ‘This way, if you 
please, sir;’ because the poor fellow is cowed by the 
regular actors—sad, overbearing dogs—but here he is 
among gentlemen, who put him quite at his ease in a 
moment.” 

Lord Robert Ranter has fterest with the proprie- 
tors. He generally palms. some “stick” of an actor 
upon them once in every season. These would twine 
“like ivy round a sapling” establishment, but the two 
old oaks weather it out. Lord Robert spoke to the 
proprietors about Augustus Thackeray. He might be 
mistaken—we are all liable to error—but for his part, 
he had never seen a more promising début than his 
Duke Aranza: his style seemed to be something be 
tween John Kemble’s and Kean’s; free, however, from 
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the stateliness of the one, and the familian''y of the 
other: lt should recommend the proprietors by all 
means to jump at him: he knew that Elliston would 
give any money for him, &c. &c. &c. The result was, 
that the redoubtable Captain got an engagement at 
Covent-garden theatre. The terms were neither thirty, 
no, nor even twenty-five pounds a week. 

« No matter : money was not his precise object ; and 
there was no doubt that the public voice would force 
the proprietors to cancel his present articles, and treat 
him with greater liberality. The cases of Kean and 
Miss O’Neil were precisely in point. He was deter- 
mined, for his part, to show the town what genile- 
manly acting was. Garrick was a gentleman: he had 
driven his tilbury last week down to Hampton to see 
his effects on sale, and he must say, that a more gen- 
tlemanly turn out he had seldom witnessed. Not that 
be meant to patronize the drawing-room chairs—they 
were decidedly too short in the elbow ; and the Ho- 
garths were vulgar—no elegance in the subjects, and 
no delicacy in the manner of treating them. But still, 
Garrick himself was a gentleman, and the view he 
had from his drawing-room window, across the dwarf 
wall upon the Thames, was in capital taste. Garrick 
showed them how a gentleman could act, and he was 
determined to do the same.” 


“ Now heavily in clouds came on the day,” 


when Thackeray, as the Prince of Denmark, was to 
slouch the accustomed left stocking upon the boards of 
Covent-garden theatre. All his friends were mustered 
upon the occasion: but what are any man’s friends in 
a winter theatre? According to the calculation of So- 
crates, they might be stuffed into one box, without in- 
commoding each other. 

In the stage-box, on the prince’s side, sat Lord Ro- 
bert Ranter, with his cousin Sir Hans Dabs Oliphant, 
a great “admirer of Shakspeare, every line of whose 
works he professes thoroughly to understand, in spite 
of his commentators. Sir Hans Dabs brought with him 
a printed copy of the “ Hamlet” of the immortal bard 
{upon whom he is himself a commentator in manu- 
script) bound up with other plays. It is his invariable 
custom thus to check the actors; and wo be w the 
wight who misplaces a syllable! Sir Hans has his 
eye on his book, and invariably sets the offender down 
for a ninny. Should any thing happen to the prompter, 
there is no baronet in all Marybone parish so well fit- 
ted to supply his place. 

But to return to the hero of the night. The first 
discovery of him was greeted by the audience with a 
round of applause. This compliment the Danish youth 
returned with a bow, as princes are accustomed to do. 
I omitted to mention in its proper place, that Thacke-¥ 
ray, while dressing for the part, drew on his jacket 
rather too hastily, so as to cause a slight starting of the 
seam under his left arm. This, in any other drama, 


‘would, perhaps, not have been very material; but 


when the indignant youth in the first scene exclaimed, 
“T know not seems,” 


he happened to raise his left hand to a height rather 
above the level of his head. This exhibited a white 
fissure, which contrasted strongly with the black vel- 
vet and bugles aronnd it, and raised such a ludicrous 
paronomasial association in the minds of some of the 
audience, that a pretty general titter ensued. The 
court of Denmark now broke up, and left the son of 
the late monarch to tell the pit how shamefully he had 
been used. 


“O! that this too, too solid flesh would melt!” 





groaned Thackeray, and again raised his left arm. His 


too solid flesh had by this time, and by this action, in- 
creased the aperture. The former titter threatened to 
increase into a horse-laugh. 

“It will never do,” whispered Sir Hans Dabs Oli- 
phant to Lord Robert. 

“Oh yes, it will,” answered his lordship, “ the house 
tailor will set all that to rights in the twinkling of a 
needle.” 

“ My dear Lord Robert,” rejoined the critical baro- 
net, “you mistake the matter: they are not laughing 
at that.” 

“ No? at what then?” 

“Why, at the misapprehension of the actor. He has 
left out three ‘ands’ and one ‘or.’ Then, too, when 
he said i 

‘ 
“ ¢Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter,’ 


he raised his arm as if it were charged with a nine- 
pounder, in front of the Woolwich barracks. fF don’t 
blame the young man for this—every one accoruing to 
his own trade—but the true reading is not cannon, a 
great gun, but canon, with a single n—quasi canonical 
law ; that is to say, spiritual law: Hamlet means to 
express his regret that religion should’ stand in the way 
of his meditated suicide.” 

“Oh, I understand you,” said the other, “it was 
certainly wrong: in uttering the word ‘canon’ he 
should merely have pointed towards Doctors’ Com- 
mons.” ° 

“ Exactly so,” said the commentator. 

Things now went on pretty tolerably, until the 
closet-scene between Hamlet and his mother. 

“ Now for the tug of war,” said Lord Robert to his 
companion. “This is my great scene. At Richmond I 
always get three rounds of applause in it. I admit, 
my cloak is made of rea! Genoa velvet—there was a 
great deal in that—but still, in justice to myself I must 
confess, that my Hamlet is as fine a piece of acting as 
has been seen since John Kemble. I speak out. Egad! 
I give to my mother in the true Nero style!” 

Whether the audience objected to such treatment 
of a mother, or whether the elevated elbow once more 
gave tokens of the separation of sleeve and body, I 
know not. Certain, however, it is, that coughing now 
became the order of the night, 

“TI never knew colds more general,” said the uncon- 
scious amateur, as he quitted the stage. 

“Lord love you, sir!” said Billy Bawl (who was 
now reinstated in his proper station behind the regular 
scenes,) “they have no more colds than that kettle- 
drum: it is you they are coughing at.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Thackeray; “if I thought the 
public meant to affront me, I would pull its nose.” 

“The public has no nose,” said a little dapper farce- 
writer at his elbow. 

“How do you know that, sir?” fiercely demanded 
the Captain. 

“ Because,” answered the author, “I have found by 
experience that it has no bowels; I therefore infer, by 


‘parity of anatomy, that it has no nose.” 


“The beautified Ophelia,” as Shakspeare, foreseeing 
that Miss Foote would play the character, has aptly 
denominated her, was by this time dead and buried. 
Laertes had attended the funeral, and had- jumped 
upon the coffin. 

“That is an act which I could never reconcile with 
decorum,” said Lord Robert to the critical baronet. 
“Is it customary in Denmark to jump upon the coffin 
of the defunct ?” 

“ Yes, when a brother attends a funeral,” valiantly 
rejoined Sir Hans Dabs Oliphant. Critics do not stand 
upon trifles. © Lord Robert was silenced. 

The spectacle of “a great man struggling with the 
storms of fate,” was a most agreeable pastime to the 
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gods of Greece. It still continues so to those of the 
upper gallery of our winter theatres. Thackeray was 
quizzed and tormented by those avenging deities, until 
the green curtain dropped upon the fifth act. 

“There is a very noisy fellow in the upper gallery,” 
said the amateur, as he rose from his fall, aided by two 
scene-shifters. 

“There is,” answered the same little dapper farce- 
writer; “and he is like the late French Republic 
—the whole house, one and indivisible.” 

The friends of the new actor, in front, behaved as 
new actors’ friends usually do. Old Culpepper heartily 
wished the young man had turned his hand to some 
other trade. Lady Newbiggin and her plump daugh- 
ter ascribed it all to those horrid radicals in the galle- 
ries: they knew who set them on—there was a man 
in a red night-cap, very like T- , that was particu- 
larly noisy: for their parts, they never could see the 
use of the water-tank upon the roof—it was not open- 
ed to duck discontent ;—but, upon the whole, they 
must say that they thought the performance but so so. 
This, too, was the opinion of Thackeray’s bosom friend, 
Captain Ironsides, who pronounced it a decided Dag- 
gerwood affair; adding that Romeo Coates was a fool 
to him. Lord Robert Ranter and Sir Hans Dabs Oli- 
phant slunk from their box as though they had been 
detected in probing the pockets of their neighbours. 
They made their exit through the Bow-sireet door, but 
were stopped on the upper step by a sudden shower. 

“This is an elegant facade,” cried Lord Robert, 
stepping back to avoid the wet. 

“Very,” answered Sir Hans, imitating the process. 

“It is modelled from a temple at Athens,” continued 
Lord Robert, with his back by this time in contact 
with the outward wall of the building. 

“So they say,” resumed the baronet, clinging to the 
stucco as perpendicularly as a recruit at the word 
“ Attention !” 

It was all to no purpose—the shower qill pattered 
on their shoes: Scamander did not cling closer to 
Achilles. 

“It is a pity,” said Lord Robert, “ that the architect, 
in conveying over the model, forgot to bring the cli- 
mate along with him.” 

“A great pity,” echoed Sir Hans; “but there is a 
capital fruit-shed in Broad-court, over the way. I al- 
ways run thither when it rains. That shed and this 
portico constantly remind me of my wife’s drawing- 
room grate: the polished bars, outside, serve for show; 
but the black ones, inside, prop the hot coals.” 

“That blockhead George has no doubt driven round 
to the piazza door,” said Lord Robert. “Any thing is 
better than wet feet—lead on to the fruit-shed.” 

When the two friends were safe under deal-board 
shelter, and both were comfortably seated upon invert- 
ed baskets, with a large assortment of pea-shells crack- 

,ling beneath their feet, like autumnal leaves, they re- 
sumed heir conversation upon the subject of the recent 
representation. 

“I had no notion,” said Lord Robert, “that poor 
Thackeray would have turned out such a decided 
stick. At one momentJ had some hopes of him. Did 
you observe his ‘ Frailty, thy name is woman?” 

“ No, I was busy turning over my leaf.” 

“ Well, then, you must have noticed his ‘ Be buried 
quick with herd’ ” 

“ No,” answered Sir Hans; “at that time I had lost 
my place.” . 

“ Lost your place? Why you never stirred from the 
box.” 

“No, I mean the place in my book. My ‘ Hamlet’ 
is bound up with four other plays; and I got smack 
into the middle of ‘The Recruiting Officer’ before I 
knew where I was.” 

The subject of all this criticism, in the meantime, 
had retreated to his lodgings in Hart-street, Blooms- 








b here he sl 

jury, where ept soundly, unconscious : 
ure. It is the case in aan arts : hee ne 
hump-backed man, in all London and W mae 
who does not fancy himself an Adonis, 
Thackeray was unaware of the discord in the 

but he ascribed it to every cause but the true 
Colds and hoarseness were never more common... Re 
sides, there was evidently a party sent iN—proba 
by Young or Macready j—jealousy is proverb; My 
green-room failing: for his part, he thought the . 
reading was not es 
“ Beware of jealousy, it is a green-eyed monstey." 


No! Shakspeare evidently wrote it “ Sreen-room mop. 
ster!” and so he would deliver it when he should be 
put up for Iago. With this valiant determination, ox 
sallied Thackeray ; and in passing through N 
market, saw, skewered upon the back of a dead 

a large play-bill, upon which “Theatre Royal, Coven, 
garden—Macbeth,” was imprinted in legible ear. 
ters. The poor animal, even in death, seemed oop, 
scious of “the bloody business” of which it was the 
herald, its nose having marked the pavement below 
with a sympathetic crimson tint. 

“Oh! Macbeth!” ejaculated Thackeray ; “that ig 
my next part, is it? Well, I have no objection—ijt ig 
not a bad part; but I wish they would not expect me 
to play upon opera-nights. Macbeth was a 
gentleman. It is true, he killed his friend Banquo, and 
did not behave quite hospitably to King Duncan; by 
still he was a thorough gentleman. John Kemble was 
always too frigid in it, and Garrick wanted height; 
yes, Garrick was a punchy little fellow, and dressed 
the character in scarlet breeches: Macbeth is nothing 
without figure.” 

By this time, the Thespian Captain had entered 
Portugal-street, where an old mirror, suspended in g 
broker's shop, “ reflected him back to the skies,” asthe 
Reverend Bate Dudley has it. Thackeray was well 
pleased with the exhibition, and walked on, repeating 
“ Macbeth is nothing without figure.” On his retum 
home, he found that the messenger whose duty it is 
distribute the parts of the play next in representation, 
had been at his residence, and had left a manuscript 
for his perusal. It lay upon his breakfast-table, and 
the word “ Macbeth” was written in a fair, legible 
hand, upon the outside cover. 

“Oh, here it is,” cried he carelessly. 


“*A happy prologue to the swelling act 
Of this imperial theme.’ ” 


So saying, he opened the fly-leaf, and read—“Me 
Thackeray—Macbeth—the Bleeding Captain,’ 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished débutante, when 
he was able to resume his breath. “Me—expect me 
to act the bleeding Captain? Expect a perfect gentle 
man to stagger on with two cuts on his forehead, and 
one on his cheek, to tell that stupid old fool Dunean 
what a number of men his two generals had knocked 
on the head? I won't do it—there must be some mit 
take-—Drive me to Soho-square!” cried the new actor, 
jumping into a hackney cabriolet. 

The manager received him suaviter in modo; bul, 
as touching the bleeding Captain, fortiter in re: he 
was cast for the part, and must perform it. 

“ Never!” ejaculated Thackeray. “ When I engaged 
as an actor, it was under an idea that I should att 
what I pleased, and when I pleased.” 

“ Add thereto, and at what salary you pleased,” said 
the manager, “and you would make our profession *® 
bed of roses.’ As aflairs now stand, however, I am 
afraid that you are under articles to play what and 
when the proprietors please, under a penalty of thirty 
pounds.” 
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This reminiscence staggered the tragedian. “ Have 
you any objection to give me up my articles?” inquir- 
ed he. 


« None, whatever,” answered the other, delivering 
them up to him. 
« «Cancel and tear in pieces this great bond,’ ” 


continued Thackeray, scattering the fragments of the 
document to the winds; “and as for you sir,” turning 
to the proprietor of the mansion, “ allow me to say, 
that if I ever act again upon your boards, and you 
don’t keep your audience in better order, curse me if I 
don’t call them out.” 

“Do but contrive to call them in,” answered the 
manager, “and [ will undertake to re-engage you for 
three years, at a rising salary.” ~ 


—. 


THE INFIDEL MOTHER. 
BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 


How is it possible to conceive that a woman should 
be an atheist? What shall prop this reed if religion 
does not sustain her? The feeblest being in nature, 
even on the eve of death, or loss of her charms; who 
shall support her if her hopes be not extended beyond 
an ephemeral existence? For the sake of her beauty 
alone, woman should be pious. 

Gentleness, submission, suavity, tenderness, consti- 
tute part of the charms which the Creator bestowed 
on our first mother; and to charms of this kind infideli- 
ty is a mortal foe. 

Shall woman, who takes delight in concealment— 
who never discloses more than half of her graces and 
of her thoughts, whom Heaven formed for virtue and 
the most mysterious of sentiments, modesty and love— 
shall woman, renouncing the most engaging instinct of 
her sex, presume, with rash and feeble hands, to at- 
tempt to withdraw the thick veil which conceals the 
Divinity? Whom doth she think to please by an effort 
alike absurd and sacrilegious? Does she hope, by 


sics to the imprecations of a‘Spinosa, and the sophistry 
of a Bayle, to give us a higher opinion of her genius? 
Without a doubt she has no thoughts of marriage, for 
what sensible man would unite himself for life to an 
impious partner? ; 

The infidel wife has seldom any idea of her duties; 
she spends her days either in reasoning on virtue with- 
out practising its precepts, or in the enjoyment of the 
tumultuous pleasures of the world. 

But the day of vengeance approaches. Time arrives, 
leading Age by the hand. The spectre, with silver hair 
and icy“hands, plants himself on the threshold of the 
female Atheist: she perceives him and shrieks aloud. 
Who shall hear her voice?’ Her husband? She has 
none—long, very long, has he withdrawn from the 
theatre of dishonour. Her children? Ruined by an 
impious education, and by maternal example, they 
concern themselves not about their mother. If she 
surveys the past, she beholds a pathless waste; her 
virtues have left no traces behind them. For the first 
time she begins to be sensible how much. more conso- 
latory it would have been to have a religion. Una- 
vailing regret! When the Atheist, at the term of his 

career, discovers the illusions of a false philosophy; 
when annihilation, like an appalling meteor, begins to 
appear above the horizon of death, he would fain re- 
turn to God: but it is too late—the mind, burdened by 
incredulity, rejects all conviction. 

How different is the lot of the religious woman! 
Her days are replete with joy; she is respected, be- 
loved by her husband, her children and her house- 


they are firmly convinced of the fidelity of one who 
is faithful to her God. The faith of this Christian is 
strengthened by her happiness, and her happiness by 
her faith; she believes in God because she is happy, 
and she is happy because she believes in God. 


i _e 
TEARS. 


TuereE are few things more beautiful than tears, 
whether they are shed for ourselves or others; they 
are always the meek and silent effusions of sincere 
feeling. I say nothing of angry tears, though, I be- 
lieve, such are sometimes shed; they are but a coun- 
terfeit coin, and not the pure gold. Let us hope they 
are seldom called forth. But how many noble thoughts 
and warm emotions, which elevate our human nature, 
have frequently found, and are daily finding their vent 
in tears, and could do so in no other way! All strong 
passion, in its first and mightiest movements within us, 
is necessarily voiceless; and if there were no kindly 
channel by which its exuberance might gain an escape, 
Reason herself might sometimes have cause to tremble. 
But as the summer rain falls gently on the flower, 
which was fast dying in the burning noon, the dew of 
tears is sent down to us from Heaven, to refresh and 
animate the overcharged soul. And while tears are 
thus delightful in their influence, so their use is unli- 
mited, and their fountain open to all. They are for 
every rank and situation in life: for the young and 
for the aged; for the wealthy and for the indigent; 
for the virtuous and for the wicked; for the hap- 
py and for the sad: to no scene are they foreign; 
they are natural, and therefore lovely in all. 
blessed tears! the liveliest joy is made holier and bet- 
ter by your influence, and by your power is the deep- 
est wo beguiled of half its pain! 

The sight of the tears of others may call up in the 
mind, even of those who are careless of their cause, 
many varied thoughts. When we see tears on the 
blooming cheek of childhood, we think of the vernal 
shower-drop glittering on the tinted leaf of the first. 
rose-bud of May, that will soon be chased by a burst 
of returning sunshine. When we see tears in the eyes 
of the warrior youth, whose soul burns almost too in- 
tensely with patriotic zeal for the liberty of his father- 
land, our sympathetic spirit already beholds the gran- 
deur of the battle array, and the fearless soldier struck 
down and dying with the glory of victory in kis very 
grasp. When we see tears on the countenance of the 
young and gentle bride, as ‘mid the breathings of the 
parental blessing she looks her last on the dear fami- 
liar faces and scenes of her early innocent years, we 
feel that here, as it were, all the poetry of romance, 
and all the truth of reality, are mysteriously blended 
together ; and that the being before us stands as if be- 
tween two worlds, like a beautiful bird yet dingering 
on the confines of one country, while her plumage is 
spread for her flight into another! But when we see 
tears on the face of withered age, tears perhaps of holy 
feeling, while the eye of him who sheds them is fixed 
upon the page of the sacred book, more solemn. ideas 
naturally present themsélves to the mind: from the 
pains and disappointments of the present earthly scene, 
our wishes and our hopes are insensibly taught to rise 
in silent contemplation to that region where youth is 
unfading, and “ where all tears shall be wiped from 
every eye.” 


eee. ae 


THERE are two things which ought to teach us 
to think but meanly of human glory; the very best 
have had their calumniators—the very worst their 





hold; all place unbounded confidence in her, because 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue Commons House of Parliament hold their 
sittings in a large hall, to which access is obtained by 
the front. The committee rooms occupy that portion 
exhibited in the engraving. A view of this constituent 
assembly, when it last held its sittings, will not be out 
of place. 

“The House of Commons consists of 658 members, 
viz. 16 barons of the Cinque Ports; 80 knights of the 
shite for England, 12 for Wales, 30 for Scotland, and 
64 for Ireland ; and 343 burgesses for England, 12 for 
Wales, 15 for Scotland, and 36 for Ireland. By law, 
these members, in all cases, ought to be elected by the 
people, without any undue influence, either from the 
crown, the peerage, or any other power. Anciently, 
in the Saxon times, the affairs of the kingdom were 
regulated in National Councils, and such councils 
were by law to be held twice in every year; but the 
Commons of England, as represented by knights, citi- 
zens, and burgesses, were not specifically named, until 
the latter years of Henry IJIL.'s reign, when the brave 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, caused them to 
be duly summoned, for the purpose of employing their 
influence against the arbitrary domination of the crown. 
In the 4th of Edward III., (cap. 14.) it was enacted, 
that ‘a Parliament should be holden every year, twice, 
and more often if need be; and this continued to ‘be 
the sfatute law, although frequently violated by our 
sovereigns, until after the Restoration of Charles II., 
when an act was passed for ‘the assembling of, and 
holding, parliaments once in three yea:s at least, which 
act was confirmed by William and Mary, soon after 
the glorious Revolution of 1688. In the first year of 
George I., the then existing parliament, most traitor- 
ously, under the influence of the crown, enacted that 
they should sit for seven years. Many attempts have 
since been made to restore triennial parliaments, which 
every judicious writer on constitutional authority con- 
ceives to be the surest safeguard of the people's liber- 
ties, but hitherto without success; and our parliaments 
now sit for any period not exceeding a septennial 
- duration, at the will of the’ Ministry. When a member 

speaks, he addresses the Speaker only, and is not 
allowed to speak a second time during the debate, 
unless in reply (if he was the mover of the question,) 
or in answer to personal reflections, or in a committee 
of the whole House, into which the Commons fre- 
quently form themselves, for greater freedom. Forty 
members are requisite to form a House, nor can any 
business be commenced until that number be present. 
The usual time of taking the chair is four o'clock, Pp. m. 
The Speaker is elected from the body of the members 
on the first day of the meeting of a new parliament. 
In voting, the words used are ‘ Yea’ and ‘ Nay.’ In 
‘divisions, one party always quits the House, the num- 
ber of each being counted by two tellers of the opposite 
side ; bit téthis there is one exception, in committees 
of the whole House, when they divide by the ‘Yeas’ 
taking the right, and the ‘Nays’ the left of the chair.” 

The great measure of reform in parliament, which 
is now so happily for Great Britain a part of the law 
of the land, bids fair to remedy all those abuses in the 
representation which had previously rendered the pro- 
ceedings of this House the most disgraceful and incon- 
sistent of any portion of the legislature. It is most 
probable that, afier having thus revivified itself, one 
of its earliest acts will be to return to the old and more 
salutary arrangement of triennial if not annual elections. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuts edi‘ce is situated on the south side of the 
House of Comers, with the entrance to which it 
communicate: erters:"!y by means of a colonnade 





extending along the whole of the western ¢ 
which is represented in the accompanying eng; 
The apartment in which the peers assemble is of 
abel tien, and rather smaller than that of the Hm 
of Commons. The walls are hung with the ¢e¢ 
tapestry, representing the defeat of the Spanish 
which imparts to the House an air of impos; 

deur and solemnity, greatly distinguishing it f 
appropriated to the use of the other brarieh 
legislature. This tapestry is judiciously set g 
large frames of brown stained wood, which divided 
pictures into compartments; and the whole jg 
rounded by a border, exhibiting portraits of the nas 
heroes who commanded the English fleet on thatm 
morable occasion. This room was newly fitted up 
1820, when a throne was erected of the most splens 
description, instead of tho elevated arm-chair } 
used as the seatof the monarch. It consists 
immense canopy of crimson velvet, surmounted by 
imperial crown, and supported by columns ri 
and decorated with acorns and o@k leaves. The gest 
of the Lord Chancellor, (who is speaker of the F 
of Lords,) of the judges and officers, are we 
covered with crimson baize; and the peers, on 
nary occasions promiscuously arranged, sit on } 
similarly covered. For the accommodation of strangers 
a gallery has very recently been erected at the end 
opposite to the throne, a portion of which is set 
exclusively for the use of peeresses and their dai 
The interior may be inspected at any time, and 
the house is sitting, either by the introduction 
peer, or through the medium of the door-keepers | 

Adjoining the south-east corner of the House of 
Lords is the Painted Chamber, a long, lofty mom 
lighted by painted windows, which is used as th 
place of conference with the other House of 
ment. 

The vault, called Guy Fawke's cellar, which 
under the old House of Lords, has been during 
recent alterations destroyed. 

[Since the above was written both these ver 
buildings have been destroyed by fire: we subj 
sketch of that event as given in the London papers} | 

“It is not that the buildings were valuable in ai 
architectural sense, for a less sightly and more incu 
venient place for business can scarcely be concei 
that the loss is of such painful interest; but bee 
on that spot, in those halls, have passed some of 
most memorable é¥ents in the history of our county 
They were ‘hallowed in our hearts’ by a long trait 
associations, and we could have better spared a b 
work. In them had been tendered to victorious G@ 
nerals the thanks of the assembled natioi i 
them had resounded those patriot words which burn 
on the people indignantly to a national congest, 
directed their energies to improve the national instr 
tutions. In them sprouted forth the germs of all 
civil wisdom—and in them was cheered, when 
peacemaker took his seat, the end of our wars. 
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ag 


may be said to have been themselves an seit } 


our history, by recalling all its striking feat 

are now at an end, never, we presume, to be reste 
for, interesting as they were, they had become, p 
cularly the People’s House, no longer fit for their 
tended purpose, and like the institutions framed 
advocated in them during many centuries, they 
quired to be adapted to the growth of the nati 
What the demands of orators could not achieve, ace 
dent has accomplished, and there must be a new 
we hope, a convenient House of Commons. 

“The antiquity of the House of Lords we do 
recollect—but the House of Commons was origin 
a chapel built by King Stephen and dedicated to Sai 
Stephen the martyr. It was rebuilt in 1374 by Edwatt 
the Third, and assigned by Edward the Sixth, after @ 
reformation, for the Sessions of the Commons He 
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‘of Parliament, to which purpose it has ever since been 
applied. Both these edifices which haye thus stood 
for centuries are now in ruins. As ix most cases of 
conflagrations, rumour attributed it to incendiarism. 
The jatesf statements, however, generally concur that 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that its 
origin was other than accidental. 

«$hortly before seven o’clock, on the evening of the 
17th October, the inhabitants of Westminster, and of 
the districts on the opposite banks of the river, were 
thrown into the utmost confusion and alarm by the 
sudden breaking out of one of the most terrific confla- 
grations that has been witnessed for many years past. 
Those in the immediate vicinity of the scene of this 
calamity were quickly convinced of the truth of the 
ery, that the House of Lords and Commons and the 
adjacent buildings were on fire; the ill news spread 
rapidly through the town, and the flames increasing, 
and mounting higher and higher with fearful rapidity, 
attracted the attention of not only the passengers in the 
streets, but (if we may judge from the thousands of 

rsons who in a few minutes were seen hurrying to 

Westminster) of a vast majority of the inhabitants of 

the metropolis. We scarcely ever recollect to have 

seen the large thoroughfares of the town so thronged 
before. Within less than half an hour after the fire 
broke out, it became impossible to approach nearer the 
scene of disaster than the foot of Westminster bridge, 
on the Surrey side of the river, or the end of Parlia- 
ment street on the other, except by means,of a boat, 
or with the assistance of a guide who, well acquainted 
with the localities, was enabled to avoid the crowd, 
and reach Abingdon street by streets at the back of 
the Abbey. This locality, however, was in a very 
short space of time as densely thronged with speciators 
as any other. There was, however, nothing surprising 
in the multitude that flocked to the spot—in the 
crowded boats that floated on the river immediately in 
front of the blazing pile—or in the countless numbers 
that swarmed upon the bridges, the wharves, and even 
upon the house-tops: for the spectacle was one of sur- 
passing though terrific splendour, and the stately ap- 
pearance of the Abbey, whose architectural beauties 
were never seen to greater advantage than when 
lighted by the flames of this unfortunate fire, would of 
themselves have attracted as many thousands to the 
spot. But extensive as the mischief we have to deplore 
really was, romour has magnified it most fearfully. 
It was currently reported through the tow” that West- 
minster Hall, and even the Abbey itseif, were in 

“ How and where the fire originated are still matters 
of doubt. The general belief, however, appears to be 

that it broke out in some part of the buildings attached 
to the House of Lords, from whence it passed to the 
House itself with such vast celerity that before eight 
o'clock the-whole range of structure, from the portico 
by which the Peers enter to the cornet where it com- 
municates with the committee rooms of the House of 
Commons, was in flames. 

“ As rapidly did the devouring element extend its 
ravages to the ancient Chapel of St. Stephens, where 
the work of destruction was sooner over than in the 
other House of Parliament. The greater quantity of 
timber which the House of Commons contained will 
readily account for this; and it is farther to be observed 
that from the situation of the building, and the un- 
lucky circumstance of the tide being unusually low, a 
very scanty supply of water, and the application of 
only one or two engines, not very advantageously 
placed, were all that the most strenuous and the most 
, ‘Zealous exertions could bring to bear in the vain at- 
tempt to save that interesting edifice from absolute 

tion. 

“ The conflagration viewed from the river was pe- 
culiarly grand and impressive. On the first view of 

H 





it from the water, it appeared as if nothing could save 
Westminster Hall from the fury of the flame. There 
was an immense pillar of bright clear fire springing 
up behind it, and a cloud of white yet dazzling smoke 
careering above it, through which as it was parted by 
the wind, you could occasionally perceive the lantern 
and pinnacles by which the building is ornamenied. 
At the same time a shower of fiery particles appeared 
to be falling upon it with such unceasing rapidity as 
to render it miraculous that the roof did not burst out 
into one general blaze. ‘Till you passed through 
Westminster Bridge, you could not catch a glimpse of 
the fire m detail ; you had only before you the certainty 
that the fire was of greater magnitude than usual— 
but of its mischievous shape and its real exten! you 
could form no conception. Westminster Bridge, covered 
as it was with individuals standing on its balustrade, 
was a curious spectacle, as the dark masses of indivi- 
duals formed a striking contrast with the clean white 
stone of which that structure is built, and which stood 
well and boldly in the ¢lear moonlight. As you ap- 
proached the bridge, you caught a sight through its 
arches of a motley multitude assembled on the strand 
below the Speaker’s garden, and gazing with intense 
eagerness on the progress of the flames. Above them 
was seen the dark caps of the Fusileer Guards, who 
were stationed in the garden itself, to prevent the 
approach of unwelcome intruders. Advancing still 
nearer, every branch and fibre of the trees which are 
in front of the House of Commons, became clearly 
defined in the overpowering brilliance of the cunfia- 
gration. As soon as you shot through the bridge, the 
whole of.the melancholy spectacle stood before you. 
“From the new pile of buildings, in which are 
Parliament offices, down to the end of the Speaker's 
house, the flames were shooting fast and furious through 
every window. The roof of Mr. Ley’s house, of ithe 
House of Commons, and the Speaker’s house, had 
already fallen in, and as far as they were concerned 
it was quite evident that the conflagration had done 
its worst. The tower between these buildings and 
the Jerusalem Chamber was alight on every floor. 
The roof had partially fallen in, but had not yet broken 
clean through the floors. The rafters were all blazing, 
and from the volume of flame which they vomited 
forth thrgugh the broken casements great fears were 
entertained for the safety of the other tenements in 
Cotton Garden. The fire—crackling and rustling with 
prodigious noise as it went along—soon devoured all 
the interior of this tower, which contained, we believe, 
the library of the House of Commons. By 11 o'clock 
it was reducéd to a mere shell, illuminated, however, 
from its base to its summit, in the most bright and 
glowing tints of fame. The two oriel windows, which 
fronted the river, appeared to have their frame works 
fringed with innumerable sparkles of lighted gas, and 
as those frame works yielded before the vivlence of the 
fire, seemed to open a clear passage right through the 


edifice for the destructive element. Above the upper 
window was a strong beam of w uing fiercely 
from end to end. It was evidently, main support 


of the upper part of the buildirfg, and as the beam was 
certain to be reduced in a short time to ashes, appre- 
hensions were entertained of the speedy fall of the 
whole edifice. At this time the voices of the firemen 
were distinctly heard preaching caution, and their 
shapes were distinctly seen in the lurid light flitting 
about in the most dangerous situations. Simultaneously 
were heard, in other parts of the frontage to the river, 
the smashing of windows, the battering down of wooden 
partitions, and the heavy clatter of fallirg bricks, all 
evidently displaced for the purpose of stopping the 
advance of the flames. The engines ceased to play on 
the premises whose destruction was inevilable, and 
poured their discharges upon the neighbouring houses 
which were yet unscathed. A little afler 12 o'clock 
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the library tower fell inward with a dreadful crash, 
and shortly afterwards the flame, as if it had received 
fresh aliment, darted up into one startling blaze, which 
was almost immediately quenched in a dense columu 
of the blackest smeke. As soon as this smoke cleared 
away, the destructive ravages of the fire became more 
evident. Through a vista of flaming walls you beheld 
the Abbey frowning in melancholy pride over its de- 
faced and shattered neighbours. As far as you could 
judge from the river, the work of ruin was accom- 
plished but too effectually in the Parliamentary build- 
ings which skirted its shores. 

“The appearance of the fire from the corner of 
Abingdon street was exceedingly striking. For a 
length of time the exertions of the firemen appeared 
to be principally directed to save that part of the House 
of Lords which consisted of the tower that rose above 
the portico. All the rest of the line of building was 
enveloped in flames which had extended themselves 
along the whvle (except the wings) of that part of the 
adjacent bailding to the left that front Abingdon street, 
and the upper stories of which were commitiee rooms, 
while at the basement were the stone steps leading to 
the House of Commons. The wing of this building, 
however, which rose high above the rest, the upper 
part being a portion of Bellamy’s, and the lower being 
used as a receptacle of great coats, &c., of the members 
of the House of Commons, was for some time, like the 
tower above the, portico at the entrance of the House 
of Lords, but slightly injured by the flames, and these 
two objects seeming to bound the ravages of the fire 
and to offer an insurmountable resistance to its farther 
progress, while all between them was in one uninter- 
rupted blaze, attracted universal attention. The flames 
did not, in fact, extend beyond these two points, but 
seemed to exhaust themselves in the destruction of 
them. They took fire nearly at the satue moment, and 
burning furiously for nearly half an. hour, the whole 
structure from the entrance of the Commons to the 
entrance of the House of Lords presented one bright 
sheet of flame. At length the roofs and ceilings gave 
way, and when the smoke and sparks that followed 
the crash of the heavy burning mass that. fell had 
cleared away, nothing met the eye but an unsightly 
rain tinted with the dark red glare reflected from the 
smouldering embers at its feet.” 


—— 


BANK OF ENGLAND, EAST SIDE. 

‘Tws part of the Bank exhibits a singular yet inter- 
esting display of architectural designs after some of the 
best specimens of Grecian and Roman art. It forms 
an irregular quadrangle; the brick buildings on the 
east and west sides are partially. masked by open 
screens, constructed of stone, and consisting of a lofty 
entablature, surmounted by vases, and supported on 
fluted colamns of the Corinthian order, the vases of 
Which rest on the upper part of a double flight of steps: 
these were copied from the beautiful temple of the 
Sybil wear Tivoli. On the side, forming the entrance 
to the Bullion Coart, is a magnificent arch and facade, 
designed on the model of the triumphal arch of Con- 
staniine at Rome. 

The entablature is supported by Corinthian columns, 
fluted, and crowned with statues, emblematical of the 
four quarters of the globe: the intercolunmiations are 
enriched by basso-relievo in panels, executed by the 
late T. Banks, Esq., R. A., and allegorically represent- 
ing the Thames and Ganges. The great roses in the 
vaulting of the arch are exact copjes from those of the 
Temple of Mars the Avenger, at Rome. The entire 
plan is from the designs,of Sir J. Soane, R. A. 


—— 


BULLION COURT. 
Tuts office was erected in its present style a few 





ee 
years ago. It is in a plainer style of ‘architecture, Jaut 


corresponds with the south or princi front, 
contains the entrance to the Rotunda. el oi 


ee 
MINERALOGY. 


A speciEs of carbonate of Liye, containing a 
small portion of the carbonate of Srrontia—g mij 
which we shall, by-and-by, notice—is called 
nite, from the circumstance of its having been firs: 
observed in Arragon. The prettiest Variety is. ong 
which has the appearance of white Coralline, with the 

20 ends of the branches some 
times shooting out little tufy 
of crystals: it is 
known by the name of Flos 
Ferri (Fig. 20..—The combj. 
nation of Lime with i 
acid, is called phosphate of 
Lime; and also Apatite. Iiy 
crystals resembling, in form, 
those of the Beryl, mightalmest 

be mistaken for that substance, but that, like all the 
minerals of this genus, it is soft enough to he scratched 
with a knife. It may, also, be distinguished by plagi 
it on some hot coals, in a dark place, where it 
shine with a beautiful phosphorescent light. Some of 
the Fluors, orF luates of Lime, possess this property ; par- | 
ticularly a variety called Chlorophane, usually met with 
21 in Siberia, which, when 
gradually heated, emits 
a brilliant green light 
Apatite is i 
harder than Calcapar; 
and Fluor, which 
Lime combined with 
fluoric acid, is interme. 
diate between. them 
Its crystallizations (Rig, 
21) are, most frequent. 
ly, the cube, and other 
solids, which appeario 
be derived from it; but its primary form is the oct» 
hedren which may be easily obtained from it by cleay 
age. The transparent, purple, and green Fluor, of 
Yorkshire and Cumberland, is abundant in. the Lead 
mines, and is beautifully contrasted with. colourles 
crystals of Quariz and Calcspar, and sometimes accom 
panied by Lead ore and Pyrites, which is anereof Irom 
22 of a brass yellow.co 


lour;—you haveoften 


seen. it intermixed 


that it is Gold—The 

fibrous, or radiated 

Fluor of Derbyshire, 
generally called Spar, acquires its rich purple tints by 
exposure to heat. Sulphate of Lime, or Gypsum, (Fig 
22,) which is the combination of Lime with sulphuric 
acid, is very soft; its crystals are often pearly ahd 
transparent; but it is more frequently granular, shining, 
and sometimes of a reddish colour. When bumbjit 
becomes plaster of Paris. , 


ee 


Wuxn Aristides, so remarkable for his inviolablest 
tachment to justice, was tried by the people at Athens 
and condemned to banishment, a peasant who was 0l 
acquainted with the person of Aristides applied to him 


| to vote against Aristides. “Has he done you @ay 


wrong,” said Aristides, “that you are for punishing 
him in this manner!” “No,” replied the countryma™ 
“I don't even know him, but I am tired and angry 
with bearing every one call him the just.” 
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Original. 
THE ADIEU. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY NATHAN C. 


BROOKS, A. M. 


Ay, ‘ook thy last upon the waving woods 
That curtain as with clouds, thy native cot, 
The verdant meadow, the meandering floods, 
Whose music gladdened thy young childhood’s lot; 
Of all the beauties of that hall: wed spot 
Ne’er shall thy vision augh’ again explore, 
Nor thou amid those early seenes forgot, 
Of which your presence was the life before, 
Greet thy paternal home or faithful kindred more. 


Tue apartment was a plain one, and the furniture 
corresponded with the appearanee of the room, yet 
there was an air of comf:rt about it, and every thing 

in elegant simplicity, afforded a just idee of 
theorder and refinement of the minds of the occupants. 
In the centre of the room whuse sanded floor rivalled 
the whiteness of the ceiling, stood the table with its 
snew-like covering and clean fooeecloth. A servant- 
maid was expediting breakfast, and the lady of the 
mension, habited in a plain gown and apron, sat in the 
recess of a window, enjvying alternately the fine pros- 
pect which it commanded, and plying her needle upon 
a piece of muslin which she had taken from her work- 
basket. There was something of melancholy gravity 
/in-her features as if she had been familiar with sorrow, 
which was softened by an expressign of heavenly re- 
signation, like ruins mellowed by moonlight, and from 
the deepening of the lines upon the forehead, a few 
corrugations of the cheek, and the light silvering of 
the lucks that appeared under the plaits of her un- 
adorned cap, it was easy to discover that she was of 
middle age. 

The entrance of a young lady into the room, broke 
the reverie into which she had apparently fallen, and 
turning around she addressed her in a very affectionate 
tone of voice, “ You look pale, my love! this morning, 
and your eyes are heavy; I fear the disappointment of 
yesterday has broken your rest. Be composed,” she 
continued, as she kissed a tear from her cheek, “ and 
do not permit apprehension to distress you with imagi- 
nary fears. Come sit by this win.low and let the 
light breeze refresh your cheeks, this sweet morning 
will restore you to cheerfulness. Lately darkness hung 
upon the horizon, and gloom shaduwed the face of 
nature; but light has stolen upon the darkness, end 
shrabs and flowers lift up their countenances to heaven 
smiling through the tears of night. Trust in God and 
all will yet be well—smiles shall displace thy tears, 
and thou lift up thy head in the full light of joy.” 

, There was no other response than a look of tender- 
ness that fully acknowledged the furce of the kind 
expressions which were utiered, as she seated herself 


by the side of the affectionate speaker. 


How striking was the resemolance between them! 
There was the same noble expanse of brow, the same 
delicately rounded prominence of chin—the mouth, the 
eyes—in fine, the whole contour of the face was the 
same. The freshness of the skin, the delicateness of 
the form, and the spirituality of her air were all that 
‘distinguished the maiden from her elderly companion: 
in other respects they presented the strange anomaly 
of two bodies with une set of features, animated by 
one soul. As >» sat together the past and present 
were blended, . 
of the matron-as she appeered im youth, or might heve 





ounger seemed the recalied image} 


been taken for her embodied spiritual essence, young 
and blooming amid the desolating ravages that time 
had made upon her form and feateres. 

How holy is maternal love! How sacred the tie 
that binds a mother to her offspring! How strong the 
impulse that leads her to sacrifice her own ease or 
repose, while with solicitude she ministers to their 
wants by day, or with sleepless eye hovers like a 
guardian angel over their couch during the watches 
of the night! The very principle of their existence, 
the milky nourishment of their youth is a nectarean 
stream whose fount is supplied by her heart's blood.* 
Their first infantile smiles are the reflected light of 
the beams: of her « their first accents, the 
echoes of her soft, endearing voice—their first ideas 
the delicate transcript of her own thoughts—their first 
prineiples the instillations of her own soul, so that the 
mother may contemplate her offspring, not merely as 
“ bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh,” but as spirit 
of her spiri', sustaining a like physical-and moral rela- 
tion, nay a8 participators of her own being through 
whom and to whom her uwn individual existence is 
surrendered. 

The grave had closed over her friends—the conju- 
gal tie had been severed by death—other children 
that had divided her affections were no more, and the 
lone widow cherished her remaining child, the last 
link that connected her with the great chain of human 
society, with a love in which all the tender sensibilix 
ties of her natare, like so many kindred streams, met 
and mingled. Her daughter, was entirely worthy of 
that love in all its fervency. Mild and engaging in 
her manners, affectionate in her feelings, of cultivated 
understanding, and affections purified and sublimated 
by the great truths of revelation, she interested all 
with whom she had intercourse, by the unaffected 
modesty of her deportment, and secured, theirdove By 
the goodness of her heart. But her contluet to her 
mother was particularly endearing. She did not seek 
to fulfil the commandment ‘by paying tf her parent 
that negative honour which abstains from disrespect, 
from disobedience and neglect of required duty; but 
by that solicitnde to please which anticipates every 
wish, that performance of duty, unrequested, and all 
those thonsand little attentions alike unknown and 
unregarded by the*unfeeling, but a are the true 
characteristics of filial piety. 

It was the latter part of September, and the hand 
of Autumn had painted: woodland and meadow in a 
thousand different hues. On-the right spread an un- 
limited extent of level, campaign country, yellow with 
a harvest of corn; on the left rose a succession of hills 


* That blood is changed into chyle, of which milk 
is formed, is a well known fact. 
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covered with trees gleaming through the yellow haze 
of autumn as through a veil of gold tissue, while in 
front, from the circular mountains around, the sun 
looked down upon the great bend of the Hudson as if 
the “archer god’’ was contemplating his silver bow. 
“ Who can forbear to smile with nature,” where there 
is so much beauty and goodness discoverable and 
where the Deity disrobed of his terrible grandeur dis- 
plays his power in softened shades to woo the sympa- 
thies, and soothe the disquietudes of man. The maiden 
felt the inspiration of the scenery and composure was 
in a degree restored to her bosom, but the frowning 
embankments of Fort Edward darkened’with the “ iron 
tubes of death,” and the rolling of the war drum as it 
beat the morning drill, renewed her fears and hurried 
her imagination into the horrors of the battle field. 
The campaign of 1777, memorable for the vigorous 
operations of the British army, in endeavouring to 
coerce the colonies to obedience, was drawing to a 
close, and from the adjacent position of the armies a 
grand and decisive engagement was daily expected. 
Betrothed to an accomplished young officer, the maiden 
felt a thousand fears for his safety. The preceding 
evening had been appointed for their private nuptials, 
and his failure to redeem the promise he had made 
created a poignant disappointment, and filled her with 
apprehensions that are always gloomy in proportion to 
the affection which we entertain for the person for 
whom we fear. Secure of his love she could acceunt 
for his absence alone by supposing him offered up in 
battle on the altar of his country's good. 

After a pious: acknowledgment of divine faveurs, 
they sat down to breakfast, which by this time was 
ready. Scarcely had they seated themselves when a 
loud rap (plainly not made with the hand) startled 
them. The mother arose and advancing to the deor 
under an apprehension of evil, opened it. With an 
ejaculation of terror she shrunk back aghast as she 
encountered the form of an Indian standing on the 
threshold, holding in his hand a tomahawk in an atti- 

tude to strike. He was tall and muscular, and the 
mative ferocity of his countenance was heightened by 
the hideousness of his war paint; and the black hair 
and feathers that hung in matted masses about the 
staring prominences of his high cheek bones, gave 
thim the appearance of a demon. With a hasty stride 
he entered the room and loosening the wampum belt, 
that, decorated with scalps, encircled his deer skin, 
drew from it a huge knife encrusted with blood. The 
mother retreated a few steps and sunk upon the floor, 
and the daughter with the instinctiveness of fear flew 
to the spot and fell upon her clasping her neck in her 
arms. There were no shrieks—no tears—petrified 
with horror they sent an aspiration to heaven, and 
silently awaited the impending destruction. The ad- 
vancing tread of the savage, and the ringing of the 
heavy knife which had fallen from his hand upon the 
floor, caused an involuntary shudder, as they expected 
the instantaneous descent of the deadly tomahawk. 
Tbe Indian caught the mother by the arm, and shook 
it. A low guttural sound like a laugh was heard, and 
on looking up, they beheld him holding out a letter 
towards them, and evidently much pleased at seeing 
the fear which had been excited as he searched for 
the packet among the folds of his mantle. “ Sanganau 
no hurt you,” said he, as he patted the head of the 
affrighted girl, “ Sachem Burgoyne no let Indian kill 
white squaw.” 

The endorsement was in the well known hand of 
the young officer. The maiden hastily broke the seal 
—her hand shook with a slight tremor; a flush shot 
across her cheek, and again gave place to a deathlike 
paleness, as hope or fear predominated in her bosom. 
On the lines of her expressive countenance the import 
of jhe sentences was legibly transcribed, while her eye 
glanced over the paper with the rapidity of thought. 


The wild expression of her eyes was exchanged for 
heavenly composure, a glow of affection tighted upha 
calm cheek, and a rosy smile played around her Lipa, 
lately pale and strained apart with fear. She handed 
the letter to her mother without speaking. -Her hear 
was too full for utterance, and she lified her leartul 
eyes in gratitude to heaven, fur its preservation of bim 
who was the light of her young soul. 

Unable to obtain leave of absence from General 
Burgoyne, as a general engagement wa: daily expect 
ed, the impatient young lover sent Sanganau with a 
small band of his tribe, to escort his intended bride 1 








Fort Anne where the nuptials were to be sulemnized, 

As Fort Edward was no less likely to be the scene 
of hesiilities than that in which her lover was stationed, 
the mother, overcome by her daughter's entreaties 
consented though with a heavy heart to the separation; 
and the young girl accordingly began to equip herself 
fur her departure. 

While she was busied in preparations the othe 
Indians whom the fleet Sanganau had outstripped, ap. 
rived; and every thing was soon arranged for the 
journey. In arraying herself for the bridal, the maidey 
departed ‘somewhat from her accustomed simplicity, 
Her luxuriant hair that was usually folded in smooth 
plaits across her forehead, hung in large glossy enrls 
in beautiful contrast with the white satin of her gi 
bonnet, the neat plainness of which had disappeared 
before the display of artificials; and the rich folds of 
a long boa of sable fur, presented by her lever to keep 
out the cold of Autumn, with jewelry presented by 
the same, added much to the elegance of her appear. 
ance. 

In ordinary circumstances there is something melan. 
choly in a daughter's exchanging the parental mansion 
for that of another: the maternal bosom, the pillow of 
her youth, and the tried love that is changeless, for the 
unstable affections of man ; but her mind was not only 
rendered gloomy by these reflections, but by consider 
ation ef all the horrors of warfare to which she would 
be exposed. Many were the embraces exchanged 
many the tears that were shed, as the fond mother im- 
voked the protection of heaven upon her child, de 
parting into the midst of danger. With a counienance 
pale as marble, and with cheeks streaming with tears, 
the sorrowing girl passed the threshold of her mother’s 
mansion, mounted a horse that stood in waiting, and 
attended by the escort of Indians, took the rvad 
Fort Anne and was soon lost to sight. 

They had proceeded but a few miles on their way 
when coming to a clear spring by the road-side that 
gushed like crystal from under a moss-grown rock, 
they stopped to allay the thirst which travel had ew 
cited. As the Indians stood around the spring, the 
maiden who had remained on horseback in the middle 
of the road, descried at a distance through the opening 
of the trees, persons advancing towards her. Presently 
the woods rung with the war-whoop, and the distant 
ftoop who were now discovered to be Indians, came 
driving on at their full speed. Sanganau caught up 
his bow and making ready an arrow advanced into 
the road followed by his fellows. He soon recognised” 
the plumes of the chief that led the band, and know- 
ing him to be sent as a further guard, turned to the 
girl who sat petrified with horror, and said, “ Panther 
Heart come from Sachem Burgoyne to help bring 
white squaw,” and then turning to his followers, utter 
ed a few sentences in his vernacular tongue, upon 
which, with one accord they answered the war-shout 
of the approaching Indians. 

Panther Heart was about 45 years of age. His 
countenance was dark and deadly—uhe light of his 
deep sunken eye as it flashed from the prominence of 
his heavy;, jutting brows was lurid as the midnight 
lightning, and his whole lineaments betrayed a heart 





ruthless as the wild beast’s whose cognumen he had , 
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adopted. He addressed a few sentences to Sanganau, 
there was the air of fancied superiority and scorn in 
his speech, in the proud expression of his lips, and the 
contraction of his shaggy brows. Sanganau appeared 
to repress the indignation that was rising in his breast, 
and commanding his feelings, he replied in an expos- 
tulating manner as might be gathered from his tone. 
The Panther Heart appeared to grow milder, and tak- 
ing him by the hand, drew from his deerskin a flask 
filled with spirit. The chiefs sat down by the spring, 
and taking alternate draughts soon exhausted the vessel 
of “ fire water.” Their conversation now turned upon 
the expedition and the promised reward. A dispute 
arose respecting the share of each fur escorting the 
virgin. ‘Their voices were loud and vociferous, and 
their darkening brows discovered the lowering sturm 
of passion. They had now left the spring and came 
to the spot where the damsel sat on her charge , 
trembling with dread anticipations. They stood in 
furious vociferation brandishing their knives and battle- 
axes that flashed fearfully in the full light of the noon- 
day sun as if every moment they would bury their 
weapons in each other's body. The loud voice of 
Sang in ec i at length rung through the 
forest like a peal of thunder, and the Indians com- 
menced their march. The maiden also incited her 
horse, but the Panther Heart seized the reins with a 
violent gripe of the left hand, and drew his tomahawk 
as if to drive it into the head of the beast or his mis- 
tress. The noble animal with a remarkable instinct, 
reared up and struck the Indian down with his hoofs. 
He was stunned by the blow, yet the hold which he 
kept of the reins prevented the horse from moving, 
and enabled him to raise himself up again. 

Sanganau now seized the reins and tore them from 
his grasp, but the violence of the jerk caused the horse 
to wheel suddenly around, and the fair rider was pre- 
cipitated over his right shoulder. Panther Heart 
canght her hand ere she had reached the ground, and 
grinning a horrid smile of triumph, raised the dread 
instrument of death. Sanganau released instantly the 
reins, and flying to the rescue of the unhappy girl, 
caught the other arm that was extended to him for 
protection. Panther Heart's tomahawk descended 
with the rapidity of lightning, but Sanganau aimed a 
blow with so much dexterity that he struck the baitle- 
axe as it descended, and broke its force. His own, 
héwever, glanced back from the concussion with great 
violence, and striking himself on the temple, felled 
him senseless upon the ground. Again with demon 
smile Panther Heart raised his hatchet—a shudder 
and a groan shook the frame of the unfortunate maiden 
as the deadly iron was driven deep into the head, 
spattering the brains and blood over her bridal robes. 
Seizing the long tresses of her hair, he passed the 
scalping knife around her head, and tearing the scalp 
from the brain, mounted the charger which stood by, 
and with the speed of the wind bore the bloody trophy 
to the waiting lover, to claim the promised reward. 

Lieutenant Jones stood upon an eminence that com- 

*manded a view of the road, by which he expected the 
Indian guards with their precious burden. Afar off 
he beheld Panther Heart urging a horse at full speed. 
As he approached nearer, he perceived that the saddle 
in which he rode was a femule’s—nearer, and he 
thought he perceived gouts of blood upon the saddle 
and blanket of the rider. His heart grew sick—gasp- 
ing for breath, he was scarcely able to articulate the 
name of his beloved, when the Indian leaping from 
his saddle shook in his face, by its long tresses the 
bloody scalp of his murdered love, claiming the pro- 
mised reward, a cask of rum. P 

By the side of the road leading from Fort Edward 
to Fort Anne, is to be seen a large tree, witn “1777” 
carved upon its trunk. The lightnings of heaven have 
marked it as a monument of blood, and the tornado 








has wrenched off, and borne away its top. At its root, 
from beneath a moss-grown rock, still flows the same 
crystal stream that drank the blood of the lovely and 
accomplished, yet unfurtunate Jane M‘Crea 
— 
THE TOILET.—No. 7. 
EYEBROWS. 

Tue eyebrows are a part of the face comparatively 
but little noticed, though in disclosing the real senti- 
ments of the mind scarcely any other feature of the 
face can come in competition. In vain the most pru- 
dent female impuses silence on her tongue—in vain she 
contrives tov compose her face and her eyes—a single 
movement of the eyebrows instantly discloses what is 
passing in her soul. Placed upon a skin and attached 
to muscles which move them in every direction, the 
eyebrows are obedient, in consequence of their extreme 
mobility, to the slightest internal impulses. ‘There 
majesty, pride, vanity, severity, kindness, the dull and 
gloomy passions, and the passions soft and gay, are 
alternately depicted. But it would seem that the eye- 
brows have a still stronger expression in women than 
in men; as they are more easily moved, so in them 
the signs of internal emotions cannot but manifest 
themselves: more speedily. “The eyebrows alone,” 
says Lavater, the prince of physiognomists, “ often give 
the positive expression of the character.” “ Part of 
the soul,” says Pliny the Elder, “resides in the eye- 
brows, which move at the command of the will.” Le 
Brun, in his treatise on the Passions, says “ that the 
eyebrows are the least equivocal interpreters of the 
emotions of the heart, and of the affections of the soul :” 
and Pernette observes, that “ one of the parts of the 
face, which ought to be considered as one of the safest 
interpreters of the sentiments is the eye-brows.” 

A perfect vocabulary might, indeed, be composed of 
the language of the eyebrows, though this would be 
leading us too far out of our direct road. We shall 
merely add the following word of advice to the fair 
sex—* Ladies, beware of your evebrows; usé them 
discreetly, since very frequently they are either treach- 
erous or imprudent.” 

The function of the eyebrows is to diminish the 
effect of too strong a light; and physiologists have re- 
marked that the darker the colour the better they fulfil 
this office. It has been also observed, that they are 
thicker in people of a dark complexion, and more 
scanty in those of a light one. The principal beauty of 
the eyebrows consists in being arched, and sufficiently 
furnished with brilliant hair, extremely dark and fine. 
They are likewise required to be separated from one 
another, but the ancients, on the contrary, were de- 
sirous to have them joined. This taste is so different 
from ours, that we should scarcely credit the fact, | 
were it not attested by various authors. Ovid affirms 
that the Roman ladies painted the interyalbetween 
the eyebrows, that they might appear‘toform but one. 
Anacreon extols the beauty of the conjoined eyebrows 
of his: mistress, and the testimony of Theocritus and 
Petronius might be introduced on the same subject. 
The same taste prevailed among the-Arabs. What 
the ancients considered a beauty would, at the present 
day, be looked upon as a deformity. 

Eyebrows which are too close together give the coun- 
tenance a sullen and morose appearance: our modern 
belles accordingly take the greatest pains to destroy the 
hair at the top of the nose; whereas the Roman ladies 
strove to imitate it, by art, when it had been refused by 
nature. Thus the natives of Nicobar Islands, without 
taking the trouble to discuss the merits of the question 
at issue between the Roman ladies and ours, relative 
to conjoined or separate eyebrows, settle the difficulty 
by pulling theire up by the roots, and going without— 
which, no doubt, with them, is considered an equal 
mark of beauty. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROAD TO RUIN.” 


ConsIDERING time as it relates to the scanty limits 
of the life of man, its lapse is great since the period 
at which I shall begin to give my history. My father. 
a peer of the réalm, had four children, of whem I was 
the youngest. Family pride, fashionable folly, a love 
of gaming, and contested elections, had, fur two gene- 
rations, so involved the patrimony of the ancient house 
of * * *, that I, as a younger son, had little to expect, 
except what was to be derived from family influence, 
and that had been greatly lessened by the part in po- 
lities which our family had so frequently and so stre- 
nuously taken. However, I had a commission in the 
Guares at an early age, and looked forward, as all 
such young men do, to the quarrels that were likely 
to embroil the nations of Europe, as to the hope and 
sheet anchor of future greatness. ‘To you who, per- 
haps, may have similar hopes, suffer me to remark, 
that it is a mistaken and miserable state of morality, to 
inculcate an aptitude to haughty resentment, conten- 
tion, and national cuntempt, which lead to those deso- 
lating wars that have continued through all ages to 
afflict the earth, and to consider this odious quality as 
one of the chief principles of heroic virtue. 

From my parents and education I had imbibed all 
those maxims and sentiments of honour, for the rigid 
adherence to which our house had long been famous. 
Though far from prone to misconstrue words and cap- 
tiously take offence, no determination of my heart was 
more rooted than that of not to suffer an indignity ; of 
all the misfortunes to which a man of honour was lia- 
ble, that I considered as the greatest, the only one 
that never could be overlooked, or pardoned, till full 
and public reparation had been made. Unfortunately, 
some offences are deemed, by this code, of so deep and 
unpardonable a kind, that he who is guilty of them 
can make atonement only by his blood. The distance 
which in England is observed between man and man, 
and the fear which each person seems to have that he 
should commit himself, by forming unworthy acquaint- 
ance, is visible in every rank, but is much the great- 
est among these who value themselves on their high 
descent. It would seer but natural for all noble fa- 
milies to be known to and familiar with each other, 
and that they should be inclined rather to court than 
to repel that social intercourse in which much of the 
happiness of life consists; but not so, especially in 
England ; few men, except those of dubious or worth- 
less characters, will there admit of friendship, or fami- 
liarity, tillmsuccession of circumstances brings them 
mutually aequainted with the usual behaviour of each 
other, and, toweertain degree, with their reciprocal 
sentiments and conduct. 

I was in the twenty-first year of my age when I be- 
gan to be personally known to the noble house of 
P. . Lionel, the eldest son of that family, was 
frequently invited to the mess of the officers of the 
Guards: he was intimate with a young friend of mine, 
and by his means a progressive familiarity between us 
became strengthened. 

The father of Lionel, who was then at the head of 
that noble family, was far fram having sufficient wealth 
t support the magnificence in which his ancestors 
had been accustomed to live, but was too haughty to 
wish to have it so supposed. He had married young; 
had five children, three sons and two daughters, and 
was at this time in his forty-seventh year, robust of 
frame, vigorous of constitution, and of an angry, re- 
sentful temper. In no doctrines was he so thoroughly 





confirmed as in these: that to be quick to take offence, 
determined to resent, and extreme in punishment, ax 
the qualities that distinguish a man of ancient ree 
and high honour, from his inferiors. 

His sons had all been educated in the same prinei. 
ples, and, like their father, held every sentiment 
which they might in the least be contravened in » 
vereign contempt. That suavity of manners whieh 
prevails in the upper orders of life alone can prevey 
persons of this description, of whom there are too 
from being dangerous to society, and finally destrag 
live to themselves. 

It is not necessary for me further to recount the 
means by which | became intimate with this 
though, froin this intimacy, | derived ecstatic but shop 
lived happiness, the consequences of which weremig 
fortunes-that must never end. In proportion as meg 
find themselves pressed by their wants, be those wang 
real or imaginary, they are eager to take every probe 
ble means by which they hope they may be removed 
Lady Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Earl P—, 
was at this period in her sixteenth year, and was 4g, 
ready so finely formed, so enchantingly beautiful, and 
by the sweetness of her manner so captivating, that 
the family, and especially her father, looked forward 
to something like the dispora! of such rare qualities 
not only for the setilemen: of this daughter, by a most 
advantageous marriage, but, in some way or other, fo 
the personal benefit of her relations. Was it possibly 
fora youth whose heart was tremulously alive to thos 
delightful sensations which the sight of exquisite 
beauty and virtne produce, not to be captivated the 
instant he beheld Lady Elizabeth? I was a youthaf 
this description, and | beheld her at that peculiar age 
when such a heart is most unguarded, and therefore - 
most susceptible. 

Though in the daily company of young men, whom 
age, rank, and expectations made them generally 
haughty, and often insolent, whose example might 
have taught me a more than sufficient confidence ia 
myself, the passion which soon took possession-of my 
heart was of too delicate a nature for its purity to sub 
fer such alloy: it was long cherished, in respectfil 
fear, without once daring to express itself, except by 
tender anxieties, officious atientions, and that painfal 
silence which timidity imposes. ‘The jealous watch 
fulness of the whole family was such that it was 
scarcely possible to find an opportunity for any person 
from whom nothing extraordinary was to be hoped, 
especially for one like me, whose rank, youth, and 
person might render him dangerous, to be alone with 
Lady Elizabeth. The various fears I had felt, contri- 
buted, for a time, to teach me discretion ; I saw her’ 
seldom, except at the opera, and those public place 
into which she was assiduously introduced, after shé 
had been presented at Court. My hopes that te 
kindness with which she always addressed me, whea 
we met, was the consequence of sympathetic aflee 
tions, were eager; but they were fully eounterbalane 
ed by my fears. The suavity of her manners wat 
such, that all might have hoped the same: i!]-tempet 
itself could only address her with a smile, and leave 
her with a bitter sigh, that it was not like her; yet the 
flattering theught that there was something peculiarly 
complacent in her manners and her speech to me was 
too delicious not to be cherished. 

As the family had foreseen, her beauty became ® 
topic of general admiration, and various proposals soum 
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were made, but none of which yet equalled the ex- 
tations of her father. : 

More than twelve months had passed, during which 
I had never, but once, been five minutes alone with 
Lady Elizabeth ; and that once was passed in mutual 
silence, though with incessant endeavours on my part 
to speak, without the power to utter a single word ; 
the only audible sign that escaped me, when I heard 
footsteps approach, was a deep and heart-felt sigh. It 
broke from me suddenly and spontaneously. Happily, 
to the heart of my adored lady, this silence and this 
sigh spoke with all the eloquence, not of Demosthenes, 
but of love. 

With the express purpose no doubt to deter me 

from any attempts I might venture to make, I was 
made acquainted with the expectations of the father and 
the family, relative to this highly-gifted sister. When 
the scandal of the day made clandestine matches the 
subject, all these persons inveighed against them witi: 
pointed acrimony; and the dishonourable conduct of 
both the parties was reprobated by them with an effer- 
vescence of disgust and odium, such as nothing but 
the dread of a similar misfortune could have in- 
spired. 
From the visible and increasing coolness which was 
observed towards me? it was evidently their wish to 
drop my acquaintance ; but this, though ', was deeply 
wounded by it, my love would not suffer me to notice. 
1 seemed insensible to any change, and neither my 
conduct nor rank in life would authorize an open 
affront. However, I more than once had the irksome 
sensation that, except to one—and of that dear one I 
had no certainty—except to one, my presence rather 
gave pain than pleasure. 

I continued in this vacillating state of compulsatory 
silence, uncertain hope, and apprehensive alarm, till 
the long-dreaded event at length came: it was told, 
not to me, but in my hearing, and, as I then suspect- 
ed, and was afierwards assured, for the express purpose 
that [ should hear, that Lord , heir apparent to the 
Duke of » had, with his father’s consent, made 
proper proposals to Lady Elizabeth; that is, such as 
were too advantageous to be refused. The confusion, 
or rather the terror, of my thoughts was too great not 
to be visible in my countenance, which not only be- 
came suddenly pale, but for a moment so ghastly as to 
create alarm. Wine was brought; I drank some from 
atumbler; my spirits returned, and I endeavoured to 
account for being so strangely overcome by the first 
vague’ excuse that was suggested. I retired, and got 
home, I know not how, where I remained, for a time, 
in @ trance of absolute stupor, alike incapable of reason 
oraction. The transition of my mind from this was to 
a state of perturbation, little short of frenzy : it cannot 
be deseribed by me, though it never can be forgotten. 
At length, the self-evident conclusion ‘forced itself ir- 
resistibly upon me: either I must speak and act im- 
mediately, or—or must quietly resign myself to suffer 
the greatest misfortune, as I supposed, that could be- 
falla human being. The time for hesitating and pro- 
crastinating timidity was passed; my determination 
was soon fixed: if I must be the most miserable, it 
should not be without a struggle to make myself the 
happiest of men. 

I knew enough of the intended bridegroom of Lady 
Elizabeth, to be thoroughly persuaded her delicate 
and discerning mind could have made no such choice, 
and that therefore she must have been required, blind- 
ly, to obey her father’s commands: she could never 
have been consulted. So I reasoned; but, as it was 








essential to remove all doubt, I prevailed on my only’ 


sister, with whom I was a great favourite, to go that 
evening to the opera, to contrive to converse with 
Lady Elizabeth in the saloon, while they should be 
both waiting for their carriages, and, if possible, to 
learn her ‘true sentiments. 








The young ladies met in the saloon, and as they 
both spoke Italian as fluently as English, which fortu- 
nately the companion of Lady Elizabeth di not un- 
derstand, a desultery conversation was began by re- 
marks on the piece and the performers, sometimes in 
French, sometimes in English, but oftenest in Italian; 
in which language my sister, as soon as she thought 
she might with safety, began the following dialogue: 

“So, Lady Elizabeth, my brother has been informed 





that you are to give your hand to Lord sé 

« By whom was he informed?” 

“ By your family.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Are you astranger to your own intended mar- 
riage ?” 


“ Not absolutely, yet almost.” 

“Shall I give you joy ?” 

« Joy! I know your kind heart ; you do not mean to 
put me to the torture!” 

“ Heaven furbid !” 

“1 am looked upon, by the mistaken world, as a 
young creature who has but to wish for and to have 
all the blessings, all the pleasures, all the happiness of 
life poured into her lap. The helpless lamb, taken 
by the farmer to Smithfield, and sold to the butcher, 
is a thing to be envied by me.” 

The emotions of Lady Elizabeth were dangerous; 
the tears were ready to drop; my sister hastily turned 
around, and called to an acquaintance at some dis 
tance. This gave Lady Elizabeth some relief, and my 
sister had too much sensibility and too much prudence 
to renew the conversation. 

I had no sooner heard the account my sister gave, 
than I resolved to know more, or, at least, to make the 
atiempt. One essential circumstance was in my fa- 
vour; and my hopes were, that Lady Elizabeth sym- 
pathized in affection with me—but they were hitherto 
only hopes. The next evening Lady Russell had a 
public night, at which Lady Eiizabeth had informed 
my sister she was to be; and I easily prevailed on my 
sister to accompany me to this place. We wen\early, 
and waited patiently for the arrival of Lady Elizabeth 
and her friend. 

it would be loss of time were I to bring to remem- 
brance all the bitterness of past events—all the dis- 
tracting fears that long withheld Lady Elizabeth—all 
the obstacles that opposed me—and to show you what 
were the means by which they were overcome. Such 
scenes are too generally the height of folly to specta- 
tors—while, to the actors in them, they seem to con- 
tain all that is sublime in the human heart, when un- 
der the divine influence of wisdom and virtue. Is it 
not strange, that many actions, whick we cannot but 
suppose would be of a fit and nobler nature, under a 
pure state of morality, (if such a state should or could 
exist here below,) are so much under the influence of 
doubtful, and probably baneful circumstances, as 1 
subject those who venture on them, to all that the pu- 
nishment of law and the odium of the world can in- 
flict? In any fit and natural order of things, what was 
there to oppose a most proper and honourable alli- 
ance between me and Lady Elizabeth? I wa, flatter- 
ed by being often and publicly noticed as the hand- 
somest youth in England. I have before informed 
you that Lady Elizabeth was beautiful, almost beyond 
conception,—not only in face, but so elegant was her 
form, and so exquisite was the symmetry of every limb 
and feature, that the hand of Phidias must have failed, 
had he seen and endeavoured to transmit such per- 
fection to posterity. In age, in rank, and in that which 
must be ever the most essential of all requisites be- 
tween man and wife, in sentiment and intellect, there 
was all that equality could demand. Alas! we had 
another resemblance, which totally disjointed and vit 
ated all the rest—we were equally poor. 

After numberless struggles between love and duty, 
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the fata! crisis at length came, when Lady Elizabeth 


must either decide to marry Lord 





self trom the persecution of her family, and the fury of | that lurked in my thoughts, was visible in my 
her father, by accepting that protection which I and 

love could afford. Her decision was for me. We 
fled to the north ; were privately married ; and remain- 


ed for some time undiscovered. 
Perhaps | was indiscreet. 


him—and, desirous that my beloved bride should en 


joy all the respect I knew she deserved, I introduced 


her and myself as visiters; and our secret, of course 
was divulged. 


Nothing could be more hospitable, or respectful 


than the treatment we here received—but our happi- 
Lionel and his father were 


ness was of shurt duration. 


, or save her- | least, of the route they had taken. The hor; 


——— 


obtain information of Lord P. and Lionel, or, 





Tid revenge 


nance : my’ eyes rolled with a savage frenzy ; my fey. 
tures were distorted ; my face was scarcely human 
Lady Elizabeth had heard me, when entering, order 
horses immediately for the London road; and 


The Duke of Argyle was | she saw the fury of my looks, she dropped lifeles 
at his seat in the Highlands ; I was distantly related to 


from her seat. Had I been provided with the 

- | I should certainly that moment have ended my life— 
Perhaps no state of human wretchedness could exceed 

»| mine. Medical aid was immediately called in jy 
Lady Elizabeth, and she was ordered to bed. He 

,| slate was dangerous—a violent fever soon made itself 

apparent—and the physician who attended her yp 

gently insisted that a messenger should be i 


no sooner informed of the place at which we were to | despatched, and two of the most eminent men the § 


be found, than thither they hastened, with hearts in- 
flamed by all the supposed injuries I had done the no- 
Their system of vengeance was 
planned, and by nothing less than my life or everlast- 
ing disgrace, could it be satisfied. They came not 
to the mansion of Argyle, but remained privately in | danger. 





ble family of P. 


the neighbourhood, watching their opportunity. 


Oue morning, when I and all the neighbouring gen- 


culty contained brought from Edinburgh. Inordinagjg 
passions, when they meet, contribute to counteract, or 
allay each other. The life of that dearest of all hy 
man beings, to whom every other human object oy 
earth had so lately appeared but as secondary, was in 
Revenge could sleep awhile, but Lady Ej. 
zabeth must receive immediate aid, or perish. 

I need not have it twice suggested to me, by the 


tlemen, headed by the duke and his friends, were | duke, that the best way would he for me, accompani. 





hunting the stag, Earl P. and his son suddenly ap- 
peared among the sportsmen. You may imagine what 
the nature of those sensations were, that were felt by 
me, the instant | beheld them. At first, they appear- 
ed to join in the hunt, but still keeping at a conveni- 
ent distance from me. They were excellently mount- 
ed—and in less than half an hour, when they saw me 
far enough from the duke and others, whom they ap- 
prehended might rescue me, or interrupt them, Lionel 
called to me by name. The just suspicions I had, 
would have induced me to ride away and join the 
duke, but that a sense of honour forbade. Determin- 
ing to avoid provocation, i gave o friend!y reply, and 
turned my horse to meet them. Instantly they both 
fell upon me, and with blows and the most opprobri- 
ous words, effected their intent—publicly dishonoured 
me, in the face of the duke and the whole field ;—told 
me nothing less than my life could repair the injuries 
I had committed ; and after they had fully perpetrated 
their purpose, gallopped off’ They saluted the duke, 
with whom they were acquainted, when they first en- 
tered the field; for they intended that their revenge 
should be public; and therefore assiduously - made 
themselves previously known. I also instantly quitted 
the tield. 

The daughters of the duke, with Lady Elizabeth, 
and other ladies, were of the party, and witnessed my 
public disgrace. Lady Elizabeth had, indeed, per- 
ceived her father and brother: her terror was incon- 
ceivable—and she was quitting the ladies, to come to 
me, at the moment that they both fell upon me. ler 
agony of mind deprived her of sense: she fell from her 
horse—but was Iuckily perceived and succoured, 
without having received any apparent injury by the 
fall. 

It is to be hoped the world did not at that moment 
contain three otner beings who so ardently gasped for 
revenge, and thirsted for blood, as myself and those 
who had so outrageously assaulted me. J rode after 
them full speed to the town, to which | supposed they 
were gone—but my inquiries were fruitless. I know 
not why, but their desire was, that the horrid scene of 
vengeance should pass in the environs of London; and 
they had so taken their measures as to render any pur- 
suit of them, for the moment, vain. 

The terrors and dangerous agitation of Lady Eliza- 
beth, induced the duke immediately to assist her in 
pursuit of me, and, accompanied by that nobleman and 
his daughter, she arrived at the inn whereT had alight- 
ed, just as I returned from making inquiries, hoping to 





ed by two of his grooms, to ride in person to Edin. 
burgh, as my diligence would certainly exceed that of 
any other messenger. His Grace kindly furnished 
horses, such as could not elsewhere, in those part, 
have been obtained. In the present perturbed state 
of my mind, rest was not thought of—fatigue not felt 
I performed my journey in a state of frenzy, that ocea- 
sioned the physicians te fear almost as much for 
self, as for the patient to whom they were called. My 
incoherent ravings and distraction were so incessant, 
and so intense, that they had just cause to fear. [, too, 
fell ill of a raging fever—during which, the distres 
and tumult of my thoughts, and their vengeful ten- 
dency, were, without ceasing, though incoherently, de- 
veloped. 

The duke, by the advice of the physicians, had hy 
manely caused Lady Elizabeth to be removed in a lit- 
ter to his own seat—and there, for several weeks, we 
both lay—at first, with the must imminent danger of 
death. Youth and medical skill repelled the violence. 
of the fever; but, in our case, these excellent succoum. 
were insufficient—a perturbed mind appeared to be 
an invincible enemy. 

The duke was truly a compassionate gentleman— 
one who well deserved the noble rank he held—and 
could not behold two young persons, whose hopes were 
lately so high, lying in this state of wretchednes, 
without using every endeavour to afford them relief 
He saw the present temper of my mind: should I re 
cove? revenge, guilt, and horror were likely to be the 
result He found it was the mortal dread of these that 
preyed upon Lady Elizabeth—nor could he perceive 
how such consequences were to be averted. 

In this dilemma he sent for a friend, in whom he 
placed the utmost confidence, and whose heart and 
understanding were equally above the common order. 
This was the Reverend Alexander Gordon, on whom 
the duke had bestowed preferment equal to his wishes, 
and who, from principle and gratitude, was wholly 
devoted to the house of Argyle. 

Could I, after so many years, recollect the details of 
all that passed, to recount it would be tedious and 
unnecessary. It will be sufficient to say, that this 


worthy divine proceeded cautiously. He began by 
making his respectable character well understood, and 
by convincing me that he held all dishonourable pro- 
ceedings in no less abhorrence than I did; that the 
principles he taught were neither vitiated by the fa- 
naticism of a sectary, nor the common prejudices of 
the world, but were the incontrovertible result af those 
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—— 
facts which experience proved were invariable. If I 
pursued my projects of revenge, though no man could 

isely tell who must be the first victim, it was 
highly probable there might at least be three—the 
Earl of P——, his son, and myself—so inflamed and 
sanguinary were all our hearts. . From the state of 
Elizabeth's mind, there could be no doubt but 
that she would be a fourth. He allowed that, accord- 
ing to the present erroneous opinions of men, I could 
not live loaded as I was with dishonour—that is, not in 

land. But would not a wise and good man rather 
banish himse!f to a desert island, than be one of the 
chief actors in crimes of so deep a die, as those in con- 
templation? Neither must I forget, that, if I appealed 
to the opinions of the world, the world would pronounce 
me the aggressor. I had had fair warning given me 
by my enemies, while they were my friends:—they 
accused me of treacherously. using friendship as a 
cloak; and their sense of injury was, to the full, as 
deepas mine. They had begun a course of vengeance, 
which they meant should end in sanguinary horrors ; 
but this was, in their opinion, a just and necessary re- 
taliation for an indelible injury. 

In addition to these considerations, there was one of 
an infinitely more awiul, or, rather, dreadful nature. 
Were there any possible motives that could justify a 
man who, for the gratification of revenge, or in com- 
pliance with the false prejudices of the world, should 
risk the salvation of his soul? If I and my enemies 
should meet, it would be for the purpose of mutual 
destruction. Passion induces men to acts of madness; 
but was there on earth a wretch so audacious as con- 
sciously to rush into the presence of the Almighty, 
having his spirit inflamed with rage, and his hands 
steeped in blood? The reverend man dropped on his 
knees—clasped his hands—raised his eyes to heaven, 
and thus continued :—* Eternal Father of Mercies, 
hear my praver!—Let not such things be. Oh, save 
this youth from the dangers into which passion has 
nlunged him: and though on earth his sufferings must 
be great, let them be the sufferings of constant virtue, 
such as shall hereafier meet a heavenly reward !” 

The repeated discourses of this truly rational and 
pious divine at length made all the impression which 
he himself could hope; subject, however, to such mo- 
difications as my own ideas of what honour demanded, 
imposed. The strongest reasons do not always sway 
the most. 1 felt well convinced that the pursuit of 
revenge, however it might end, would be fatal to my 
beloved bride. The dreadful oppression of spirits un- 
der which I saw her labour, required that her mind 
should immediately have some ease ; nothing less could 
restore her to health ; when, therefore, 1 had formed 
my resolution, she was made acquainted with it imme- 
diately. This resolution was to change my name, re- 
‘linquish my rank, conceal myself for ever from all who 
knew me, and, that it might be done effectually, to 
seek refuge in some foreign and far distant land. 

Cruel as this alternative was, the relief it gave her 
was inexpressible ; she clasped me in her arms, pressed 
me to her bosom, and kissed me with a warmth of 
affection that still thrills through my veius whenever 
it is remembered; then, with her cheek reclining on 
mine, poured forth her gratitude in tears that almost 
impeded speech. “ Bless you,\my heart's love! bless 
you! Thank you! Bless you!” was all she could say. 

When her heart was somewhat eased, and her 
speech returned, she blamed herself as the source of 
all my misfortunes: had I never seen her, my virtues 
and talents gould uct have failed to make me happy. 
This idea almost tortured her: she turned it a thov- 
sand ways, and drew from it a thousand consequences, 
all favourable to me, but for her fatal influence; nor 
could she be at ease, or turn her thoughts to a differ- 
ent subject, till she saw the distress it gave me— 


> 


that are only interesting to myself; but they force 
themselves upon me. I cannot wholly restrain my 
feelings when I speak of that angelic, that adorable 
creature. 

As I was determined much rather to die than to 
live dishonoured, the plan I had formed must be ri- 
gidly observed ; I must never hereafter be suspected 
to be the son of the Earl of * * *. I could_not de- 
scend to daily falsehood—I must therefore fenounce 
all connection of country, kindred, and friendship. I 
must live mysteriously in a foreign land, and be in- 
cessantly on the alert to obviate or frustrate inquiry. I, 
who had long been taught to regard my race and 
name as the proud distinctions of my life, must, now 
and for ever, anxiously avoid them as sources of inde- 
lible disgrace. My future friends, country, and means 
of subsistence, were all to seek. With the world I 
was litile acquainted, except the upper ranks of life, 
and these J must fly from and avoid, with all the assi- 
duity which the dread of ignominy could inspire. I 
could have no foresight of what the pains and degra- 
dation were to be to which this plan of life would 
subject me ; but they were all before me, and must all 
be endured. Well! an old historian tells us that he 
saw the Duke of Exeter, a man who had commanded 
armies, and was allied to kings, run barefoot before the 
chariot of the Duke of Burgundy, serving him as a 
footman. 

Whatever my fate was to be, Lady Elizabeth was 
resolved to share it; and, after making the best previ- 
ous provisions in our power, we hastened to Leith, and 
took passage on board of a merchaniman bound for 
Venice. Here, after an expeditious passage, we were 
landed ; and, hearing that hostilities between the Turks 
and Austrians were begun, it was my determination , 
to serve as @ private among the Austrians, that we 
might not only husband our little means to the utmost, 
but that I might live secure from all possibility of be- 
ing known. Carefully concealing this intention, we 
made the best of our way through the adjoining pro- 
vinces, and, arriving on the banks of the Danube, 
where‘there was an Austrian encampment, I enrolled 
myself as a dragoon in the corps of the Grand Duke. 

Three months after Lady Elizabeth gave me a son, 
accommodating herself, with the most amiable resig- 
nation, to such an extraordinary change of cir¢éum- 
stances without a single murmur, or once letting me 
perceive they were so much as irksome; her only fear 
was that they should be too sensibly felt by me. The 
necessaries of life being secured, happiness is wholly 
in the mind: could I but have forgotten what we had 
been, and what we ought to be, I might now perhaps 
have been as happy as the lot of man will allow. 

Dreading to be discovered or suspected, I did my 
utmost to conceal, net to display, that superiority 
which education and the intercourse of my youth had 
given ; but this could not so effectually be done as to 
prevent me from being noticed, and made first a cor 
poral, next a sergeant, and afier that a sergeant-major. 

Besides the fear of being known, there was another 
that greatly harassed, and, with.any other woman, 
would have driven me mad. Ina licentious assembly 
of soldiers, it could not be expected but that the inex- 
pressible beauty of Lady Elizabeth would attract ad-* 
miration, and embolden the dissolute; yet, such was 
the exquisite propriety of her behaviour, that she kept 
the most daring in respect, and held the most profligate 
in awe. 

The hateful animosity and heat of war increased ; 
opportunities for the display of courage and military 
talent became frequent. I had been so eminently 
successful, during three campaigns, as to gain the ap- 
plause of the whole army, as well by feats of prowess 
as by the seasonable advice I had more than once 
given ; whence [ obtained the reputation of a man who 
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knew as well to command as to obey. 
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The Turks took. the field early in the cnsuing 
spring: their army was numerous, and, confident in 
its strength, eager for action ; while we, their opponents, 
not being in sufficient force, were desirous of delay ; 
but we found ourselves obliged either to make a dan- 
gerous and perhaps fatal retreat, or to hazard a battle. 
Victory, on this day, would probably decide the fate 
of the war, and nothing was so much dreaded as de- 
feat. Eager not only to encourage his men, but tosee 
where succours might be sent to most advantage, the 
commander-in-chief advanced too far, and was recog- 
nized by the enemy. A party of horse was detached 
to cut him down, or take him prisoner ; but, fortunately, 
I was so posted as to see his danger, and, calling to 
my comrades to follow, I rushed forward, arrived jn 


time, cut off the arm that was raised at the head of 


the General, disabled three of the party, and, though I 
sunk under my wounds, warded off the danger till 
enough of my followers arrived, and the assailants fled. 
This was not all: gasping between life and death, I 
begged to speak to the General, pointed out the part 
where the Turks were weak, told him that if they 
were there broken they would certainly be thrown 
into disorder, if not defeated, and induced him imme- 
diately to make an attack, by which the fate of the 
day was decided. 

We were. the conquerors, and my rame resounded 

through the camp: the General, with true magnani- 
mity, loudly declared that to me he was indebted first 
for life, and afterwards for victory. I was appointed 
an oberhauptman, or captain-in-chief, and assured that 
the Emperor would make me a field-officer of distinc- 
tion. My wounds, though deep and dangerous, were 
not mortal, and by the tender affectionate cares of 
Lady Elizabeth, and the cheerfulness of mind which 
happier prospects now contributed to give, my cure 
was speedy. 
- From my first entrance into the Austrian service, 
every means of disguise had been assiduously practis- 
ed by me and Lady Elizabeth. The French and Ita- 
lian languages were familiar to us, and we spoke 
every thing but English. When questioned concern- 
ing my country, as I had often been, my answers were 
always evasive. I called myself Leonhardi, a name 
common to various countries. I delayed not a mo- 
ment to thoroughly study the German tongue in its 
idioms and proverbial expressions. I suffered my 
whiskers to half hide my face, dressed like a German, 
and in every respect conformed myself to the habits 
and manners of the people around me. Fortunate 
was it for me that I had taken this precaution. As it 
may be supposed, I was in great favour with the 
General-in-chief. Soon after my health was re-estab- 
lished, I was invited by him to a public dinner, which 
he meant to give to the English ambassador, who, ac- 
companied by his son, was passing through the camp 
in his way to Vienna. The message alarmed me: | 
consulted with Lady Elizabeth ; her advice had always 
been good, and it was that I should accept the invita- 
tion. There was no probability, under my present ap- 
pearance, that I could be discovered ; and, if I went, I 
should see the English, and learn how far there was 
any danger. When I entered the General's tent, I 
was struck speechless: the ambassador and his son 
were the Ear! of P. and Lionel. I was presented 
by the General, with all the encomiums which he 
thought I deserved. They looked at me with a de- 
gree of surprise, which I knew not how to interpret, 
but fortunately it was surprise excited by what they 
had heard, and by the military appearance I made. 
By degrees I recovered my presence of mind, and an- 
swered their compliments as briefly as possible. 

However, their curiosity was excited ; they inquired 
who I was, and of what country, family, and birth 7— 
Nobody knew: some had supposed me a ruined mer- 
chant; others an Italian monk who had fallen in love, 


° 





——__ 
married, and deserted his order; a third 

ed themselves I was a Polish rebel of high eo awe 
could think me a peasant, as it was at first supp 
but it was all conjecture. 

Hearing the beauty of Lady Elizabeth 
Lionel was desirous tu see her, and with many 
sions of admiration and esteem, proposed 20 Visit m 
the next morning. I could not but answer his seeg, 
ing condescension with politeness; but the distress y 
my thoughts cannot easily be conceived. 1 took 
first opportunity to retire, and came home with @& 
dreadful intelligence to Lady Elizabeth. : 

Immediate flight only could save us; but how wy 
this to be effected? Fortunately wé had been sug 
strict economists that we had a thousand ducate:, 
post-house was within three French leagues, gj 
from thence it was less than half a day's journey 
the Turkish frontiers. By my office, I knew th 
watch-word, or we could never have passed the 
Nothing could exceed the anxieties of that night. 
Elizabeth, disguised like a country girl, and I, wih 
our child in my arms, and little more than a changed 
linen, but provided with a pair of pistols and my side 
arms, alternately ran, walked, and hastened forward, 
till we arrived at the post-house. 

The authority of an officer is not lightly disputed, 
especially when increased by the power of moneym 
The house was roused, the master called, I affected 
to be sent on a secret and extraordinary mission, g 
covered carriage was procured and paid for, pm 


‘horses were quickly provided, and, without openly ds 


puting or pretending to doubt, they obeyed my com 
mands, and drove wherel ordered. 1, however, heart 
the landlord say to his wife, “it was odd that ano 
cer, on a secret mission, should have a child with him, 
and a pretty country girl.” I, therefore, took the fr 
opportunity to promise the postilions a dollar each,and 
a glass of brandy, if they made haste ; thus stimulated 
they drove with the utmost speed. 

The next morning we passed the Austrian frontien, 
and the first town we arrived at I changed my drew, 
shaved my face, and so disguised myself as not to be 
recognized by description. We then hastened forwan 
two more stages, as if we had been going to Be 
grade; after which, striking across the county, d 
which I had some knowledge, on foot, we gained the 
road to Venice; again varied our disguise, and one 
more. procured a calash, and posted forward withall 
speed for that city. We could not proceed thus with 
out a passport but by heavy bribes, and we expended 
more than a hundred and thirty ducats on this journey 
—buat we effected our purpose, and eluded pursuit. 

This, alas, was but one of those cruel strokes of f 
tune by which my life has been signalized. We bal 
escaped, and so far were happy ; but, after having mt 
fered hardships innumerable, conquered difficulties 
that seemed insurmountable, and won for ourselvest 
country and a name, we were again cast on the work, 
friendless, strangers, and, like criminals, again feo~{il 
of our very shadow. What was to be done? Tow, 
the various kingdoms of the earth were but one vast 
wilderness. From Europe we were excluded by the 
dread of that detection which brought what was wore 
than death and all other horrors—-it brought infamy; 
for the atrocious dishonour to which I had tamelysub 
mitted was nothing less. France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, nay, even Russia, all shut their gates upon ms, 
unless I remained wilfully devoted to wretchednes 
to be for ever unnoticed, and unknown. Mine wast 
singular case—for to me the exercise of virtue, valowt, 
and wisdom was, in a manner, forbidden; it was d 
struction. Instead of elevating, it would overwhelm, 
unless [ could find that corner of the globe where! 
could be certain of never being discovered. 

My thoughts were naturally turned to far distant 
lands: but Lady Elizabeth and our lovely child!— 
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must they submit to all the hardships, all the dangers, 
of such a plan? I could not either resolve tc live in 
squalid poverty, to expose them to parching deseris, 
barbarous tribes, and merciless slavery, or to tear my- 
self from beings that | loved more than life. My mind 
was so preyed upon by these incessant and.tormenting 
doubts, or rather despair, that my health began to 
suffer; of this I was conscious, and felt how necessary 
it was for me to take some decisive part. The sym- 
pathy of our hearts was too perfect for Lady Elizabeth 
to remain insensible to this alteration, or not at last to 
induce me, by her, kind entreaties, to reveal my 
thoughts. She intimately felt the distressful alterna- 
tive to which we were reduced; but act we must, 
sacrifices must be made, and the least violent would 
be to separate for a time. Had she not been with me, 
I might have remained with safety among the Aus- 
trians: she, therefore, most anxiously advised that I 
should first establish some certain channel of corres- 
pondence ; that she and the child should then return 
for a time to England ; that I should travel, in search 
of employment, among the people of the East; and 


that, when I should have obtained some permanency, | 


of which, all circumstances considered, there could be 
little doubt but that I should obtain, she would imme- 
diatély, and without hesitation, set forward to join me, 
however distant or dangerous the journey might be.— 
To separate thus was heart-breaking: still it was the 
only plan that had in it some glimmering of hope, and, 
after much consideration, it was that which she finally 
prevailed on me to endeavour to execute. 

I am very sensible that I have already been much 
too tedious, and I should become wearisome indeed 
were I to detail all the pains we took to secure a cer- 
tain channel of correspondence, and to perform what 
we intended. Suffice it to say, Lady Elizabeth de- 
parted for Eng!and; and I, first, for Grand Cairo— 
then, passing through Suez and Bussurah, I went to 
Ispahan. That I suffered many hardships, and en- 
countered many difficulties; that we never neglected 
any opportunity that offered itself for the conveyance 
of letters ; that, consoled by the ineffable truth and ten- 
derness of Lady Elizabeth, I resolutely combatted ill 
fortune; and that, at length, | began to have better 
prospects in view. 

Alas! that which I believed to be the greatest afflic- 
tion with which heaven could overwhelm me, was at 
this moment suspended over my head. Acting in 
strict conformity to the plan on which at first I con- 
sented to live, Lady Elizabeth took an obscure lodging 
in London, and sedulously kept herself and child un- 
known, except to one person. This was an old ser- 
vant to the late reverend, but now deceased Mr. Gor- 
don, who, dying, had charged this man to contribute, 
by every means in his power, to aid and protect Lady 
Elizabeth, or myself, if ever he should have an oppor- 
tunity ; and had left him a small fund, on that condi- 
tion, and for that purpose. Being a faithful servant, 
and a conscientious man, and having met Lady Eliza- 
beth by accident, he knew her—informed her who he 
was—showed her the Reverend Mr. Gordon’s last will 
—and, by the most solemn assurances of his secrecy 
and fidelity, together with his open behaviour and 
honest conduct, prevailed on her to admit him to act 
agreeably to the intentions of his late most worthy 
master. 

Such was the account given me by Lady Elizabeth, 
in her letter—in which, among her otaer angelic vir- 
tues, I could not sufficiently admire the continual ef- 
forts she made, when melancholy thoughts forced 
themselves upon her, to suppress them—and never to 
indulge complaint, but patiently resign herself to the 
will of heaven. I was little aware either that her 
delicate sensibility, or some unknown cause, was se- 
cretly sapping the foundation of life. Previous to her 
last letter, her utmost complaint had been, “J am not 





quite well ;” and, in another, “I have not yet entirely 
overcome that severe cold which I caught in the win- 
ter, I know not how.” I was sorry to my heart, and 
somewhat alatmed, for I knew she never lightly com- 
plained—but I little supposed the fatal day was then 
so nigh. 

The dreadful storm suddenly gathered, and the 
thunder-bolt fell. 1 had attained considerable military 
rank in the service of the Schah, or Sultan of Persia. 
A dangerous rebellion had been raised ; the insurgents 
were strengthened by a powerful Tartar tribe ; and, 
on the eve of battle, the last letter of Lady Elizabeth 
arrived. It was written at intervals, when she could 
collect strength, and informed me that, long before’ it 
could come to hand, she should be at rest. Her sweet 
sensibility, and anxious feais for those she loved, were 
undiminished. Our cherished offspring, then seven 
years old, and of whom she spoke with maternal tran- 
sport, was committed to the care of the faithful North 
Briton—she had no other resource. Having been 
carefully instructed by her in every thing she knew, 
she described him as a prodigy—consigned him to me 
as the last and only proof of remaining affection, and 
solemnly conjured me carefully to guard my life for 
his sake. With this fatal letter in my. pocket, my 
heart rent, and my brain distracted by its contents, I 
next morning went to battle. My body and mind were 
ill-fitted for such a scene. Fighting with great fury, 
and little discretion, I wasdangerously wounded, made 
prisoner by the Tartars, and carried a slave to a distant 
province. This entirely frustrated the determination 
I had made to return to England, be the consequences 
what they might, and take my orphan boy under my 
own protection. 

It were needless to recount how I recovered of my 
wounds—all that I suffered during my slavery—and 
the means by which I escaped, first to China, and after- 
wards to Hindostan. Strange, indeed, have been the 
vicissitudes of my life. By perseverance and ardour, 
now raised—by sudden accident and misfortune, again 
overwhelmed :—cast here and there, from clime to 
clime, among tribes of almost savage and fearfully su- 
perstitious men; to-day, successful beyond my hopes, 
nay, beyond my wishes—to-morrow, trampled in the 
dust. Never, in some respects, was the destiny of 
mortal more checkered. Oh, beatic essence! pure an- 
gelic shade of my youthful love! couldst thou but 
look graciously down upon me—couldst thou, by some 
sweet sympathy, guide me to the dear pledge of our 
affection—if, haply, he too be not dead—then should 
I receive some consolation for all my sufferings past— 
Oh, Elizabeth !—oh, Frederick !—must I never again 
clasp either of yon to my heart! 


—_—_——_—————. 


POMPEII. 

PompPeii was anciently a walled city of about two 
miles in circumference, originally washed by the sea, 
though it is now a mile distant. It is about six or se- 
ven miles from the top of Vesuvius, and alittle farther 
from Mount Somma, which, in the year 79 of our era, 
poured upon Pompeii ashes, hot water, and pumice 
stones, and upon Herculaneum solid lava, burying 
both for seyenteen centuries. I walked the streets of 
Pompeii, which was not even discovered until 1750, 
and which now stands disinterred in melancholy gran- 
deur, the eity of the resurrection. I saw her disinter- 
red temples, theatres, villas, prisons, and tombs. I saw 
yet standing the abode of their Deities, or rather of the 
craft of the priesthood of Pompeii. The splendid house 
of Diomed, the spacious and sumptuous city baths, 
and the richly ornamented fountains are here. The 
pavement is deeply worn by the wheels of carriages, 
showing the great antiquity of Pompeii. The sleep of 
seventeen centuries is broken, but the light of life 
dawns not again on this ancient city. 
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THE BANNERS OF THE FREE. 


BY H. C. DEAKIN. 


THERE are murmurs from the shore 
Born of ocean’s toiling waves, 

There’s a deep and sullen roar 
From the mountain and its caves: 

Louder than from rock or sea 

Rolls the voice of Liberty! 


Hark! the stirring, lofty cal}! 
Heroes! from the dust arise, 
Rend the sullen, shattered pall, 
From the grave of victories! 
Over them with eagle glee, 
Float the banners of the free ! 


Borne upon the thunder gales, 
Patriot spirits, lo! behold! 

They are full of lofty tales, 
Tales to make a coward bold : 

Tales of blood and victory 

On the banners of the free. 


Let the slave sleep out his day, 
Hug the fetter, kiss the chain, 
Soon will roar the mighty fray, 
Vengeance to wash out their stain. 
Then on high shall proudly wave 
Banners of the free and brave! 


War shall blow her trumpet-breath, 
Swords shall flash, and lances flame, 
Poised will be the spéar of death, 
In that struggle’s awful game! 
Battle’s but a briefer road 
For a slave to seek his God. 


Are those banners now unfurled ¢ 
Float they on the thunder air? 
Offspring of a crouching world, 
Lo! they’re blazing proudly there. 


~ 





By those banners of the brave, 
Tyranny shall find a grave! 


Lo! the golden orbed shield 
Freedom flames before the van; 
Sons of slavery! to the field, 
Foot to foot, and man to man! 
As to-day the evening clouds, 
Let those banners be your shrouds. 


Shrouds of crimson, steeped in blood, 
Blood of foemen in the fight; 

Let him live a slave who would, 
Fetters are a coward’s right. 

Let him veil his eyes to see 

Banners of the brave and free! 


Front to front, and hand to hand, 
Shield to shield, and glave to glave; 
Dauntless breast, and light’ning brand, 
Here is life and there the grave. 
Let thine own hand close the strife, 
Death is but a leap to life! - 


What is blood that’s not thine own, 
Fevered by a tyrant’s toils? 
What are lips that have no tone 
But for fettered beauty’s smiles ? 
What's affection that is nursed 
For an offspring chained and cursed ? 


There is thunder on the heaven— 
Hark! it rolls from shore to shore! 

Thunder's by a nation given, 
Despotism’s reign is o’er. 

Chains are riven, fetters flee 

From the man who would be free. 


Sons of Lusitania! read, 
Read the record preud and high; 
Learn like freemen once to bleed, 
Or like freemen learn to die. 
Learn to die with patriot glee, 
"Neath the banners of the free! 
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IRISH RUINS. 


BY MRS. 8. C. TALL. 


« Now, with all deference, it is suggested that there 
are monuments of antiquity in Ireland worthy of in- 
spection; there is scenery on which the eye may rest 
with delight. We have woods, and waters, and glens, 
and mountains abundantly picturesque, and sufficient 
to call forth the exertion of the pen and pencil in their 
description.” So writes Mr. Cesar Otway; and his 
statement may be corroborated by all who have visited 
the country. 

There are monuments of antiquity worthy of inspec- 
tion ; there is scenery on which the eye may rest with 
delight ; and, withal, there are people, warm, kindly, 
and affectionate, to be met with in every dwelling. 
Within the mansion and within the hat, one vast 
spirit of hospitality presides. Whatever is possessed is 
shared, and shared by the heart as well as the hand. 
And ye7™—alas, how sad it is that a single monosylla- 
ble should signify so much!—and yet, shine the sun 
ever so warmly, let the voice of mirth come upon your 
ear ever so gladly, there is fading in the beams of the 
one, and a wailing cadence in the last strains of the 
other, which says, “ T'his is a land of ruins!” 

“Irish Ruins!” The term is sadly comprehensive. 

It implies far more than the register of mouldering 
walls, or round, mysterious towers;—it calls to mind 
the ruined dwellings—the roofless cottages—ihe mis- 
managed farms—the improvident gentry—the tram- 
pled peasantry—in one sentence, the ruined country; the 
country over which foes triumph, and which “ friends” 
betray—whose worst enemies are 0! wu progeny 
—whose sons may seek, and find, iv every nation 
upon earth, except its own, prosperity aua independ- 
ence—whose daughters, conspicuous for wit, beauty, 
and virtue, grace the courts of strangers, because the 
once gay and festive halls of Ireland are lone and 
desolate: the harps are hung upon willows—the grass 
grows in the streets—the land is one of ruins! Little 
prospers, even in its chief city. The merchants have 
ample leisure for salutations in the market-places ; and 
the young men squander time which, in well-regulated 
England, would be transmuted into gold. Yet, what 
heroes has this country sent forth to fight and conquer, 
that others might enjoy! What statesmen to regulate 
the affairs of Europe, and forget, in the magnitude of 
their employments, the little green speck that gave 
them birth! What poets, who founded songs upon her 
sorrows, and spent the emolument derived therefrom 
amongst aliens, and those who know her not! And 
yet the skies above her are blue and smiling, and the 
earth—the fertile earth—teems with abundance. It 
seems a mystery that centuries should pass and leave 
her more desolate and more depressed ;—yet, so it has 
been, and so—for aught I can see—so it will be for 
many a day to come. 

I have often been asked why I do not more fre- 
quently quit the neighbourhood of Bannow, and sketch 
more. at large throughout'the country. My answer 
simply is, that I love smiles better than tears; that, 
blessed be God! cheerfulness and I are twin-born; and 
that, in the particular district I have loved to talk and 
write about, there is peace, prosperity, and content- 
ment; that, were it not for the whim, the mirth, the 
frolic of the people, you might imagine yourself in 
well-conducted, sober—stupid England ; that the only 
—at least, almost the only—ruins in that pretty region 
of resident landlords and cheerful industry, are those 
of the ruined church and “one or two ould, ancient 
castles, that bate the world out-an’-out intirely for 
beauty.” But alas! Bannow is not Ireland; and truth 
obliges me to relate what occurs beyond my own par- 





ticular pet district, where I should like to colonize 
some twenty or thirty English families, with all the 
comforts of sea-bathing, cheap-living, and hospitable 
treatment, for four months out of every twelve. If I 
were affronted with any of them, I would mount them 
upon an Irish jaunting-car, and set thei off at full 
gallop to Taghmon. Those who have ever so jour- 
neyed will appreciate my kindness; those who have 
not, may imagine a dislocation of all limbs, combined 
with perpetual motion. If their imagination is very 
vivid, they will appreciate my intended treatment as 
it deserves. 

lt was a calm and cheerful day in August; but 
there was no breeze—nothing animating in the atmo- 
sphere—nothing bright in the sky ; no music—no song 
swelling from the harvest-field. The bouchlawns, with 
their cold, stiff, yellow blossoms,, were so erect, that a 
troop of fairies might have galloped over their petals 
without disturbing a single leaf. We were wending 
our way to the ruins of the Abbey of Dunbrodie, 
leaving behind us the picturesque town of New Ross. 
By the way, there is a legend about that same ruined- 
looking town; how that some English king sent over 
a mandate, directing that all the monks of the Ross 
monastery should be murdered in their own garden; 
and how they were; and how their blood runs red in 
a stream, which I have seen myself—not the blood, 
but the stream—which I was assured was red; and so 
it was—the gravel underneath the water I mean, not 
the water itself. 

We soon overtook a very respectable-looking man; 
I was told he was a butcher—one who had stared ruin 
in the face, until at length he stared her out of coun- 
tenance. ~ 

“I don’t know how it was,” said our guide, “ but 
ivirything in the wide world went wrong with the 
poor craythur; to be sure he was over-fond of the drop 
—what else have we to comfort us?) He might have 
been too fond of it—the thing's possible—I have a 
lanin myself that way, but oniy of a Sunday after 
mass—bad cess to the taste ever passes my lips till 
then. Well, he was a gone boy—and what was 
harder than all upon him, the girl he loved turned 
agin him—and whin the Steamers come in fashion, 
with their great wigel-wagel claws, batin the brains 
out of the salt wather, Murtogh was done intirely, for 
all the calves were shipped clane and clever for Eng- 
land. ‘I'm ruined like my country,’ said Murtogh, 
‘and nothing can put us past our luck.’’ And the poor 
fellow grew worse and worse, until ne’er a man in 
the shambles tossed his little finger so high as Murtogls 
Delaney. Well, one day, he wasn’t so far gone as 
usual. Not high toast—it was about ten o'clock in 
the morning——but any how, as he was turning a 
corner by the bridge, what shoujd run up agin him 
but blind Kisheen and his pipes, and he fell right into 
the water; well the girl I spoke of, was passing at the 
same time, and without a word ora skreel (an’ most 
women are mighty skreelish in general)—without a 
word, faith, she dashed in afther him, like a mermaid 
—and maybe he hadn’t enough to do to save her— 
and then when he got her on. the bridge, she turned 
from him, without a word, only she said ‘twas better 
to be drowned in water than die by, whiskey. Well 
somehow the word took hould of his heart, and he 
pondered it over and over, and went that night into 
Lawrence Mulloger’s store-shop, and stood the sight of 
the drams, and the smell of the hot whiskey punch, 
without so much as tasting; and afiher that he sat off 
to the girl’s house, and she was winding off a reel, 
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and the clothes she had on in the morning, hanging 
drying still by the fire, and no stockings on her feet, 
for she owned but the one pair, and those she had put 
on for dacency when she had the luck to go into Ross 
—but well he knew that if she liked she might marry 
a boy who could afford her a dozen pair of the whitest 
in Belfast—and that's saying a grate dale;—he stood 
before her on the flure, and he thought a light from 
heaven broke upon him, though she didn’t spake, nor 
seem to heed him; he thought how good and quiet 
and tractable she was in her family—slaving like a 
negre; and how she had risked her life for him—and 
he saw the trouble he had given her traced out on 
her pale faee— ‘ 

“* And Ellen, (her name was Ellen,) Ellen,’ says he, 
“ if—I know I have chated many an oath against the 
whiskey—but, if I join the Temperance Society, and 
remain faithful to it—say for a year or two—will you 
marry me then?” 

“* Murtogh,’ says she, ‘ I’m not going to tell a lie— 
my heart has been crushed intirely through the drink 
—my father’s lost his rason wid it, and the smell of 
it’s never uff my mother—it's the rale curse of the 
counthry—the ruin of ould Ireland. If—but oh, Mur- 
togh, it’s impossible—you never will give it up!” 

“«Didn’t I stand the sight of forty-seven nagins 
going down about half as many mouths in less than 
half as many minutes,’ said Murtogh, ‘ and the smell 
of Lawrence Daly’s seven tumblers, gliding down his 
throat—and never touch’d it? And now, Ellen dear, 
smell the breath on me,’ he added, as he placed his 
lips close to hers,#and you can tell if the drop has 
passed here—through all my temptation—and then 
say if there’s hope for me.’ 

“ Ellen looked up, and clasping her hands earnestly, 
‘God strengthen you, Murtogh; and if He does, there 
is” 

“* A year—or two—Ellen ?” 

“«QOne year is as good as twenty; and if you keep 
from it one year; this day—no, to-morrow—twelve 
months—for you tasted it this morning—neither po- 
verty, nor sickness, nor sorrow, shall hinder me from 
being your wife; and if—if—not, Murtogh—why 
there’s no use in talking, but the green sods in the 
church yard will make the young heart an’ the broken 
heart asy.’ 

“Well, we all wondered what in the world had 
come over Murtogh—he grew so steady, and so sober, 
and we didn’t think it was the same man was in him; 
he had more gumpshon* than ever, and somehow some 
of the calves stayed with him, instead of turning to 
English veal, and pigs an’ the like; and the quality 
afther a while took to buying from him—and Ellen 
no longer looked crooked into the broken windows of 
Lawrence’s dram-shop, as she passed it on t’other side 
the way, for at last she had full faith in Murtogh’s 

mise”. 

“And they were married ?” 

“ Ay, in troth, and Ellen is one of the best and 
happiest wives in Ross, and he the most thriving man; 
and the world an” all wouldn’t argufy Murtogh but 
what whiskey is the biggest ruin in all Ireland! And 
my lady, ’twas all owing jo Murtogh’s going to a good 
gintleman well known in these parts—one Mister 
George Carr—and writing his name in a book, pro- 
mising not to touch a drop of speerits, pure or mixed ; 
and it seems this way is a dale surer than taking an 
oath agin ’em——for somehow or other we forgets our 
word, but we aren't mane enough to put our pen to a 
lie; and when we does what a dale o’ the gentry done 
before us, why honour and shame are both pushing us 
on to stick to the word we wrote upon paper. Myself 
thinks I'll be after following the way of Murtogh 
Delaney.” 


* Sense. 





a 
Our guide was a tall, stalwart man, firm set 

muscular, with a round bullet head, garnished in th 
dark, crisp curls—his eyes were black, deep set, ad 
sparkling ; and he had a word and a jest ready for 
passer-by. He was a guide con amore—for his 
had left him some very small independenc 
however, to enable Jack Laggin, as he said, « to Fy 
nothing in the world but take it asy, and amuse hin 
self,” which he certainly did. He knew ey 
every nook, every house, every legend, and was Dat 
over-burdened with feeling for the distresses of his 
fellow-creatures. ‘“ Wern’t they born to misery, What 
else could they expect?” was his continual observation 
upon the troops of half-naked wretches we occasign, 
ally encountered. Jack was in constant Tequest by 
all who desired to hear local news, or see the A 
not that I think his informativn as to particular person 
or politics is much to be relied on, for Jack has, 
knack of cleverly finding out your sentiments befoy 
he imparts his own, and falling into yours With erty. 
ordinary facility. He does not pretend in the least» 
the rank of a gentleman, and takes “ the bit and th 
sup” anywhere that he can get it; he is in fact, 
“ hanger-on,” with sufficient tact and sufficient tasty 
to sing a good song, tell a good story, be particularly 
civil to those who can serve him, and never unciyil 
to any one; in England he would have been exactly 
the person to make a sharp lawyer's clerk, or 
a smooth, clever, polite nuisance, called a shopman— 


“Of such materials was Jack Laggin formed” 


“Do you see that cottage there, ma’am, to the left 
There used to be a cottage there onc’t—though litile 
else than the walls are in it now—bare and naked 
walls! and yet I mind when they were roofed, and 
dacency within them.” 

“ Who lived there ?” 

« James Tracey ;—but there’s a beautiful place upon 
the hill.” 

“Tell me of the cottage, Laggin.” 

“God bless you, ma’am dear, you’re cruel fond of 
hearing of cottages; sure the history of most of them 
in this country is alike; a wedding, and little to begin 
with—a power of children and litile to give them=— 
rack-rent for the bit of land, turned out, bag and bag. 
gage, for that or the tithe !—beggary—starvation— 
sickness—death! That's a poor Irishman’s calendar, 
since the world was a world—barrin here and there 
—now and then—when he gets a sight of good fortune 
—by mistake!” 

“ Bat the cabin” 

“ Ay—poor James—I mind when he built it himself 
and the neighbours with him—and the ould landlord 
was over here, and gave him a promise of renewal of 
his father’s lease, and. we wanted James to get 
promise in writing—but he put it off—’twas a way he 
had—the only fault I ever knew in James—he didn't 
like to be bothered about what was coming, when he 
was satisfied with what was come. Well, the ould 
landlord died, and after that, the young one raised the 
rint in course, to get all he could to spend away from 
us—and then poor James felt the want of the lease, 
for a dead man’s promise is seldom thought of except 
by those who want to see it fulfilled; by this time he 
had a young heavy family about him, and he dipinded 
a good deal out of an old bachelor uncle of his dying 
and leaving him all he had—which was more than 
would fit in a midge’s eye—and this hindered him from 
doing what he otherwise would have done: but it’s 
ill waiting for dead men’s shoes—sorra as much a 
would pay for a stone of praties did he ever get from 
that same man. Well, ma’am, gale day came 
came, and he got time at first, and they do say he 
could have pulled up, but somehow he had got fixed 
in the way of putting off, and one thing went to rack 
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another thing to rack, and James got hart in his 
his horse, which he neglected to fasten in 

stable; and he'd pass the length of a summer day 
propped against a post which stood at the gable end 
of the house, doing nothing only funning with a neigh- 
pour or keeping the hens out of the cabbages; and s0, 
in the long run, everything was distrained, and James 
turned into the road—himself and his children. It’s 
little the landlord got by the distraining, for no one 
would buy, nor no one would take the land over his 
head—for a reason they had—until « nogth countryman 
ventured ; and sure it wasn't for want of the warning 
that himself was shot one harvest night against the 
very post where James used to stand—if you turn 
about you can see the spot now, madam, though we’re 
so far from it—there, against that post—and the house 
purnt—and three or four in it—and James himself, to 
crown the matter, and two more, hung for the same!” 

« How dreadful! and all originated in the ruinous 
habit of procrastination !” 

“Qh, sure you're going back intirely to say that, 
though maybe you’rétin the right. What's left of the 
children are scattered through the counthry with 
one friend or another—and the poor mother—Christ 
defend us !—here she is!—now, for God’s sake, don’t 
gainsay her—may be she won’t speak—only don’t gain- 
say her—she’s wild mad.” 

A slight tall woman had ascended the opposite side 
of the hill, from which we were looking down upon 
the cottage that had been the scene of such a horrid 
act, and she came upon us so suddenly, that the nar- 
rative, united to her singular appearance, gave me a 
shock I shall remember to my dying day. She wore 
a petticoat of black stuff, and a short cloak and hood 
of the same material ; her legs were bare, and her feet 
thrust into shoes much too large—they were strap. 
ped over her instep by leather thongs; she had on 
neither cap nor bonnet, and her hair, which once must 
have been beautiful, hung in gray matted tresses over 
her bosom ; the hood was thrown back, so that her fea- 
tures were fully exposed ; they were low and flat, but 
the expression of her large, blue, wandering eyes was 
fierce and fearful! She advanced, curtseying at every 
atep, towards us—we had been walking up the hill 
—and, though she did not ask charity, I placed a 
small silver coin in her thin hand. Our guide was 
behind, or rather more to the right than we were, so 
that the maniac’s eye, resting on him, would be led in 
a direct line to look down upon her once happy home. 

“ Save ye kindly, this fine morning,” he said in a 
kindly tone. She turned quickly, looked at Laggin 
for a momert—then, tossing her arms wildly in the 
air, uttered a long, loud, and appalling scream—I 
never before heard such a sound—it reverberated 
through the air like what one imagines would be the 
howl of those doomed to eternal agony—and then, as 
if exhausted by the effort, she sank on her knees on 
the earth, her right arm extended towards her cottage. 

“ Leave her alone—she'll come to presently ; there’s 
one of her boys—an innocent—an’ he’s not far off; he 
tends and tracks his mother wherever she goes.” 

The man had hardly finished speaking, when a 
squalid, ragged youth, of about fifteen, crept from 
among some underwood—a copse of mingled furze 
and hawthorn—and, without heeding us, commenced 
turning her round. She appeared to have become ri- 
gid, for he moved her as though she were a kneeling 
statue, and having accomplished his purpose, which 
was to withdraw her from looking towards the ruined 
cottage, he sat on the earth beside her, staring up into 
her face with the calm, quiet air of one whose feel 
ings are deadened—yet who once felt. I never saw 
80 affecting a picture of human desolation as that mo- 
ther and son, in sight of their blasted, ruined home! 

I rarely see an Irish beggar, and | never hear of an 


of the most unoffending of the latter class, whose ac- 
quaintance I made amid the beautiful ruins of Dun- 
brody Abbey. This splendid relic of the olden time 
is situated in the barony of Shelbourne, on the banks 
of the river Barrow, and well repays the traveller for 
the trouble of visiting its extensive remains. The site 
is well sheltered, and possesses the advantages of in- 
fand navigation ;—these jolly monks had right good 
taste, and chose the situation of their monasteries with 
both wit and wisdom. The interior walls of the 
church are in a beautiful state of preservation, and on 
each side of the chancel are three vaulted chapels.— 
The great aisle is divided into three parts, by a dou- 
ble row of arches, supported by square piers; the side 
of those arches is ornamented by a rich moulding, 
which springs from beautiful consoles, and conveys an 
idea of the enormous eare and expense that must have 
been bestowed upon the building. The tower ap- 
peared to be rather low in proportion to the extent of 
the whole, but it is supported by a magnificent arch ; 
there is a sort of narrow walk on the summit of the 
walls, which commands a superb and extensive view 
of the adjacent country. The cloisters appear to have 
been spacious, but their foundations alone remain, and 
it was curious to trace them out amid the weeds and 
j long grass which waved and triumphed in all the 
pride of summer existence over the relics of antiquity. 
Nearer to the centre of the Abbey are a number of 
ruined walls, which indicate where the hall, the re- 
fectory, and the dormitory stood. I can fancy nothing 
appealing more powerfully to the imagination than 
these noble ruins. , 








“Two or three columns, and many a stone, 

Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown! 

Out upon time! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come, than the things before. 

Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O’er that which has been, and o’er that which must be, 
What we have seen, our sons shall see: 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone raised by creatures of clay!” 

We all value, while we mourn over, the ruins of 
the past—and the greater the desolation, the greater 
our regret. The western window of this noble pile 
is of an uncommon form, and, though nearly entire, 
gives symptoms of a decay, which a litile cure and at- 
tention on the part of the proprietor might easily pre- 
vent. The door immediately beneath it is very mag- 
nificent, being adorned with filagree open-work, cut 
out of the solid stone, and so raised as to allow a fin- 
ger easily to pass under its carvings. It wasa fine 
day in August when we walked up the avenue lead- 
ing to this time-honoured ruin. 
morning had brightened into sunshine, and the dark 
masses of ivy contrasted brightly with the gray stone 
and light green of the fresh grass, while the many- 
tinted mosses appeared like an exquisite mosaic of rich 
and curious tracery. 

As we entered one of the outward courts, a troop 
of innocent calves, frightened at our appearance, 
crowded beneath a gateway, where, perhaps, Richard, 
Earl of Pembroke, bad often stood in his shining ar- 
mour, and looked upon the increasing walls that now 
crumbled beneath oug feet. The silvery Barrow mur- 
mured on its way, and could have told us much of 
what its waters witnessed in the olden time of fray 
and foray, of banquet, fast, and stately pageant. While 
we paused and looked upon Dunbrody, with that spe- 
‘cies of awe which enforces silence, the puny sound of 
a tin trumpet quivered upon the air, and would have 
made little impression upon us, had it not been follow- 
ed by a shout of loud yet heartless laughter. 





Trish Natural, or Innocent, without calling to mind one 


The church is protected by a gate ; and as we wound 
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round one of the towers to gain the entrance, we en- 
countered the idiot, who had been making merry 
within the sanctuary. He was a tall, slight youth, 
with large, lustreless eyes, not unlike “ poor Johnny, 
poor Jack,” of Wexford memory, save that in his per- 
son he was delicately clean; and his dress was so 
fantastic, that I cannot resist the temptation of describ- 
ing it. 

He wore what are called Hessian boots, with white 
pantaloons; his jacket was tight; but, with the ex- 
ception of the sleeves, it was impossible to tell what 
materials it was composed of: for behind hung a sort 
of rude, short cloak, made of the fur of hare, rabbit, 
fox, and, | really believe, every animal “ that ever wore 
a hairy skin.” Around his neck were suspended a 
tin trumpet and various baubles ; amongst them shone 
conspicuously a huge leaden watch, upon which, poor 
fellow! his eye often rested. His flat fur cap was 
adorned with a number of long scarigt tassels, that 
floated over his shoulders as he moved restlessly from 
place to place. There was an air of gentility in his 
manner, a gentle courtliness in his salutation, and a 
tastefulness in his piebald costume, which conquered 
both the dread and dislike I feel towards “ Irish natu- 
rals.” We speedily became acquainted. He told me 
his name was Johnay Welch; answered every ques- 
tion I chose to ask. 

“ Where did he live?” 

“ He lived here ; he loved the ould Abbey ; he knew 
every stone, every turn of it. 
—a pleasant place to live in.” 

“ Where did he sleep?” 

“In there,” (pointing to a low vaulted room,) “in 
there he slept, with the dead men: there was a heap 
of their bones.” 

“ Was he not afraid ?” 

He laughed wildly. “No; what had he to be 
afraid of? Would he root up some of the dead men’s 
bones for my honour to look at?” and before I had 
time to reply, he threw himself upon a heap of clay, 
and insinuated his long muscular fingers into the earth 
so effectually, as to bring up bone after bone with the 
rapidity of lightning. ‘These relics of mortality he 
briefly descanted upon, as he tossed them from him, to 
“ root” for others. 

“ There’s a skull—a fine skull—a big skull—hould 
a dale o’ brain: the people long ago had a power o’ 
wit! ‘There’s a bone—a thigh bone—a great soldier, 
maybe—a strong bone! I sleeps upon dead men’s 
bones. The Abbey’s a pleasant place! There’s a 
weechy bone—a lady’s arm—a pretty bone! Shall I 
root more for ye! Another skull!—there’s a hole in 
it—a murdered skull. Hurrah for the fight !—hurrah 
for the fun! Shall I root more for ye?” 

I felt my heart sicken: it was such a painful lesson 
to see that poor idiot boy sporting so fearlessly ‘with 
the relics of mortality; to note the eagerness with 
which he disinterred those memorials of decay ; to see 
folly and rags fluttering like a butterfly over what once 
eontained the essence of God's own spirit. 

I was really sick, and leaned for some moments 
against a pillar before I could leave the painful spot. 
At last he turned his head, and, looking up kindly in 
my face, he exclaimed, “ Lady grow pale !—bury the 
bones!” which he did so quickly and effectually, that 
in three minutes the sun’s rays rested only on a mound 
of fresh-turned earth. 

Amongst other things that were slung round his 
neck was a fox’s head. We wanted him to sell it— 
“ No, he would not—Colonel Piggott and the gentle- 
men of the hunt would go mad with him if he parted 
with it: he loved hunting—he often went hunting 
with the gentlemen—they were very good to him— 
why then should he give way their fox’s head ?”— 
Not even a bright. shilling would tempt him to part 
with it. 


It was a fine ould place | 





———. 

Poor fellow! I shall long remember J 
as the most pleasing fool (notwithstanding his taste 
bones) I ever encountered. The generality of Tray 
naturals are the most disgusting specimens of 
nity produced in any country; but Johnny was 
and (but for the vacancy of look, and the unj 
habit that idiots possess of turning in their toes) 
ceedingly handsome, and even graceful in his 
pearance. He solicited no charity—pleaded nej 
hunger nor poverty—and though he followed us 
the Abbey, he did not speak except when spoken jy, 
and evinced a mild and gentle temper. 

I learnt from two shepherd boys that Johnny's m 
ther was a respectable widow—that she would rm 
“the world and all if her son would stop at home wig 
her, which he was too fond of the ruins of Dap 
to do—that he was born innocent, and that every body 
liked him.” 

This I could readily believe, for as we were aboy 
to enter the carriage I felt sorry to think I should ney 
see poor Johnny again I turned to bid him adieng 
he was seated on the wall which separates the lang 
of Dunbrody from the road, looking a fantastic figuy 
to so magnificent a back-ground: there he sat, his 
broad flat watch resting on his open palm, while bs 
gaze was earnestly fixed on its motionless hands. 
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RECEIPTS. 
TO CANDY FRUIT. 


Arrange preserved fruits in layers, in a mould, and 
having boiled your sugar sufficiently, skim off the 
candy which forms as it cools, and pour it into the 
mould : let it drain well. Let the process of candying 
go on without your meddling with it. Keep it ina 
graduated heat for fourteen hours :—afterwards letit 
drain well. 


GRAPES IN CANDY 


Are a very beautiful production, and are made by 
filling moulds with syrup, boiled and coloured. Us 
the stove—drain well—and afterwards separate and 
arrange them. 


JELLY FROM CURRANTS. 


This ‘< a Jelly, perhaps the most demanded: it 
acidity is, ‘haps more agreeable than that of other, 
and as a medicament is saperior. 

The currants, after the process of the rough sieve 
are placed on the fire to boil, and are well stirred: 
obtain the juice through a bag of flannel. Boil your 
syrup: add the juice (nearly in equal quantities wih 
the syrup; if a trifle more, it is of no consequence} 
and let all boil. Ascertain the consistency by means 
of a wooden dipper, to which the compound will*aé 
here, if it be fit to remove from the fire. Skim off the 
scum: have your pots ready, and with paper dipped 
in some ardent spirit, cover the jelly when cold. 


BARBERRY JELLY. 


Be careful always to clear your fruits of stalks and 
stones, before expressing their mucilage. Barberries 
added to syrup (nearly an equal quantity) must pas 
the sieve to express their mucilage, while just wam, 
and then be boiled up again, and finished as the article 
which precedes this, and according to which are male 


ALL OTHER JELLIES. 


N. B—Pare fruits that have thick skins, befor 
boiling and expressing their juice. 
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SELECTED POETICAL ANTHOLOGIA. 
NUMBER III. 


“ Collecta revirescunt.” 


Sm—I send you the third Number of the Poetical My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Anthologia, or Olla Podrida, which I shall continue as Did all within this circle move. 
long as it may be agreeable to your readers. M.C. A narrow compass! and yet there, 
Philadelphia, March 17. Dvwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair! 
M4 Give me but what this riband bound, 
ON READING JOHNSON’S ‘PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS.’ Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


View'd in the full meridian blaze _— 
Of learning’s artificial rays, FORGETFULNESS. 


Johnson seems more than common : When Joe was poor, the lad was frank and free, 
When like a puritan divine : Of late he’s grown so full of pride and pelf, 
We hear him cant, and preach, and whine, You wonder that he don’t remember me, 


The Doctor's ant old woman. Why sv?—you see he has forgot himself. 


=! —- 


TO AN OLD COQUETTE. ANTIPATHIES. 


Ah! poor old Phillis, strive to wound no more, Let him who hates dancing, ne’er go to a ball, 
Thy days of execution long are o’er: Nor him to the ocean, whom dangers appal; 

With those dim eyes to try to pierce a heart, Nor him to a feast, who already has din’d, 

Is threat’ning with a bow without a dart. Nor him to a court, who will speak out his mind. 


HE OUS RACE. 
TOUCHSTONE FOR THE TIMES. = 


What! though your wages are not paid, 
Don’t fear—they’ll still run on; 
“ Ah!” said the man, “ they run so fast, 
They never will have done.” 


Midas, we read, with wond’rous art, of old, 

Whate’er he touched, at once transformed to gold, 
This, modern statesmen can reverse with ease, 

Touch them with gold, they’ll turn to what you please. 


ON A WOULD-BE WRITER. 
RECEIPT TO MAKE A MAN OF CONSEQUENCE. : 
Your Prose and Verse alike are bad, 


A brow austere, a circumspecti’ Methinks you both transpose; 
A frequent shrug of the os hums Your Prose, e’en like your Verse, runs mad, 


A nod significant, a stately gait, And all your Verse is Prose. ° 
A blust’ring manner, and a tone of weight; 


A smile sarcastic, an expressive stare— 
Adopt all these, as time and place will bear. THE HORRORS OF WAR—FROM THE CARNIVAL OF 
DEATH—A POEM. 


MUTUAL LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. Soldiers plundering, 


We know not who is the author of the following com- Seman 
pendious history, which is the veni, vidi, vici, of love. Wennded unaniag, 
“Eh! comme une jeune cceur est bientot enflammé, Buildings crashing, 
Il me vit, il m’aima; je le vis, je l’aima.” Armour clashing, 
Wagons rattling, 
Horsemen battling ; 
Helmets ringing with the blows 
-_ Which the ponderous sword bestows ; 
x Pris’ners, on their knees, entreating ; 
Trumpets sounding, drums loud beating; 
Avaro grieves when the bright sun, Victors shouting, slaying, swearing, 
Through the blue sky his course has run; Eagles wresting, standards tearing; 
Avaro grieves not that the night Show’rs of shot, grenadoes, shells; 
Closes the beauteous orb of light: Dismal shrieks, terrific yells; 
Or, that fair nature’s charms are hid Falling roofs, 
Under night’s cloudy covertid: Noise of hoofs— 
He grieves not that he’s thus benighted ; Combat, din, 
But, that his candle must be lighted. Without, within, 
. All was mingled horror, fear, 
Madness, suffering, rage, despair. 


Soon is the youthful heart by passion mov’d, 
He saw and lov’d me—him I saw and lov'd. 


THE MISER. 


ON A LADY'S GIRDLE. 


That which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his crown Two tons of pride and impudence, 

His arms might do what this has done. One scruple next of modesty and sense, 

It was my heaven's extremest sphere, Two grains of truth; of falsehood and deceit, 
The pall which held that lovely dear ; And insincerity one hundred weight. 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A MODERN FOP. 
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Infuse into the skull of flashy wit 

And empty nonsense quantum 7 

To make the composition quite complete, 
Throw in the appearance of a grand estate, 
A lofty cane, a sword with silver hilt, 

A ring, two watches, and a snuff-box gill, 
A gay, effeminate, embroidered vest, 

With suitable attire—probatum est. 


A LADY’S DESCRIPTION OF HERSELF, AND THE MAN 
SHE WOULD CHOOSE FOR A HUSBAND. 


A lady who believes she can 

A treasure be to any man, 

Now, weary of a single life, 

Is much inclined to be a wife. 

This state we should prefer, and why? 
The Scripture bids as multiply; 
And where the Scripture can decide, 
*Tis proper it should be our guide. 
I’m handsome—innocent withal, 
Neither too fat, nor yet too small, 
Neither too high, nor yet too low, 
Nor yet puff’d up with pride or show; 
My cheeks are blooming as the rose, 
My eyes as black as common sloes; 
To try my sense, in me you'll find 
All virtue in its purest kind. 

I do not say I’m very wise, 

For gentlemen would me despise, 
But can declare without disgrace, 

I have as much: as suits my race. 
Th’ aforesaid beauties I possess, 
You may find more, but not see less. 
Now of the husband I propose, 

My sentiments I shall disclose; + 
No widower need to me apply— 
Nor shall I tell the reason why— 

I could not choose a fop or beau, 

Or fribble who delights in show ; 
No rake shall ever me infest, 

A clown I certainly detest. 

Beauty and wealth I don’t require, 
Such things were never my desire ; 
Let him have virtue, that alone— 
I’ve a small portion of my own. 


ON SMOKING 


The pipe, with solemn, interposing puff, 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy sirain, 
Then pause, and puff—and speak, and pause again; 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important triflers! have more smoke than fire; 
Pernicions weed! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society's chief joys; 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex, whose presence civilizes ours ; 

Thou art, indeed, the drug a gard’ner wants, 
To poison vermin that infest his plants; 

But are we so to wit and beauty blind, 

As to despise the glory of our kind, 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 
As little mercy as the grubs and worms? 


ON A HASTY MARRIAGE. 


Married! ‘tis well! a mighty blessing! 
But poor's the joy, no coin possessing. 
In ancient time, when folk did wed, 
’T was to be one at beard and bed, 
But bard's his case, who can’t afford, 
His charmer either bed or beard, 





——., 
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He lay upon his own proud deck, 

With dark eye on the battle’s wreck, 

His dying hand still grasped the hilt, 
Reeking with gore that arm had spilt, 
That blade whose flash no more shall light 
To where the bravest wage the fight. 


Beside him stood his warrior band, 
They of the iron heart and hand, 

Who smiled, amid the flashing spears— 
What did their manliness with tears? 
Yet silent there, those bearded men 
Wept like unthinking childhood then. 


O, woman’s gentle heart o’erflows 

Like dew from petals of the rose, 

And childhood’s tears, the slightest shock 
Will cause to gush; but when the rock 
Gives waters from iis breast to flow, 

We feel how siern’s the rod of wo! 


Yet well might manhood bow in grief, 
Beside that fallen Ocean Chief, 

For he that led them o’er the main, 
May never lifi the spear again: 

Yet still the glance of his eagle eye 
Flashes its wonted energy! 


“ Weep not—are tears for a warrior’s eye, 
When he vieweth in batile his brethren die? 
When the welcoming roll of our own blue-sea 
Calleth the spirit to be as free ? 

And the ringing blow on the foeman’s crest, 
Is the requiem that sings him to his rest?” 


“ But go ye and seek where my castle’s verge, 
Frowns o’er the roll of the northern surge, 
There dwells in its halls my fair-haired bride, 
Say, that in battle her warrior died— 

And she will not weep, a chieftain’s wife, 
Mourns not his fall in glorious strife ! 


“The sword that many a crest hath riven, 
Be to the heir of my lineage given, 

The crimson stains his task will tell— 

‘ Eric yet lives, thy father fell! 

And if he be his father’s son, 

There needs no more to urge him on! 


“ Farewell! I go where the mead is poured, 
And the bright wine flows at the spirits’ board, 
I shall meet the shades of my ancient sires, 
Whose sleep is far by sepulchral fires. 

I hear through the darkness, their voices call— 
I'll meet thee, my warriors in ‘ Odin’s Hall!” 


They flung him on the sounding surge, 

And its battle-call was the chieftain’s dirge, 
No prayer was said, or requiem pealed, 

As the parting wave o’er its burden sealed ; 
No marble rose, the ecean’s bed, 

Was shroud, and sepulchre for the dead! 


Though the trackless wave o'er the place hath swept 
Where the stormy spirit beneath it slept, 
Yet his war-cry rung on his native seas, 
And sounds of triumph are on the breeze, 
And the chieftain’s spirit still lights the blow 
On the sinking crest of the wavering foe! 

* * * * * + * 
The ship bounds on o’er the dancing spray, 
And the cry of vengeance rings far away, 
And deep libations of blood they gave 
To the manes of that sleeper in ocean's cave, 
When Elberic led his father’s band, 
And Eric died beneath his hand. 
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Vmor.or is a pretty little village, a couple of miles 
from Versailles, on the Paris side, within view from 
the main road, and snugly screened from the east 
winds by the noble wood of Sartory. It forms one ef 
the succession of pleasant objects between the capital 
and the truly regal creation of Louis XIV. It has be- 
come the fashion to say, and, for aught | know, to 
think, that this monarch did nothing for France ; but 
with Versailles and its environs before my eyes, I dis- 
sent fntly from the assertion. 

I hold that magnificence in a king, like charity ina 
private person, covers a multitude of sins. 

Reflecting on the evils which this despot entailed 
on his country, I see that they brought their remedies 
with them: and marking the living traces of his pride, 
I feel that they have stamped on the national mind the 
impress of the splendour which characterized his own. 

There are several methods of going from Paris to 
Versailles. Men who are the least enslaved by pre- 
judice, indolence, or the gout, take their sticks and 
walk: others ride. ‘The speiled children of fortune 
drive in their own carriages. Those less lucky, who 
like regularity and kill time by a stop-watch, go in 

I, who hate to clip his wings, or pull him 
by the forelock, and who give him ample leisure to 
whet his sitiic and ogle his vietims through the empty 
end of his glass, prefer the gondolets. It may be well 
to mention that gondolet, as here used, does not mean 

& water-going vehicle, but is adopted as the diminutive 
of gondole—the appellation of those long-bodied, lub- 
berly conveyances, dragged, so apparently against their 
will, by four horses—and I choose the epithet, as more 
delicate and- dignified than any of the villainous cog- 
nomina applied to the humble family of two-wheeled 
carriages which I so punctually patronize. 

This degraded and ill-treated tribe of vehicles was 
onee a flourishing and consequential body curporate.— 
Patient suffering was not then its badge, nor obloquy 
its only notice. I do not know how it was, but I used 
tofancy that the raw-boned horses (for they were 
always of the same breed) held up their blind and 
erazy heads, stiffened their skeleton necks, and pawed 
forth their bowed and tottering fore legs, with some- 
what of an aristocratical and feudal air. ‘The drivers, 
too, in those beaux jours, cracked their whips with a 
more independent twist, and pried not, as they are 
now wont, into every house along the road ; nor hal- 
looed forth “ Paris! Paris! Versailles! Versailles!” to 
every foot passenger, with their present cringing tone. 
At that time one of these gay spirits would not conde- 
scend to parley about a place more or less, and dis- 
dained a casual apin or singe*, as much as he cherishes 
one now-a-days ; and in the fullness of monopoly, they 
seornfully bit their thumbs at fate, and turned their 
backs on all Paris, whenever they drove towards Ver- 
sailles. ' 

I look on these poor drivers as I regard a negro, a 
gipsy, a Jew clothesman, or any other unfortunate 
being suffering under the ban of proscription. I there- 





* Singe is the technical term for passengers on the 
roof. Lapin is the designation of him who takes his 
place cheek-by-jow] with the driver; and a very snug 
place it is, when you have acquired the secret of 
balancing your legs, and giving in to the motion of 
the foot-board, and accustomed your head and hat to 
the thumping of the pent-house projection which covers 
the driving-seat. 
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fore always give them a helping hand along their com- 
fortless career, and feel much more at my ease when 
looking up at the ponderous gondole, as its. flashy yel- 
low panels flaunt past us on the road. But these gon- 
dolets, so much the butt of contempt, have neverthe- 
less many advantages over their gaudy competiters— 
In the summer season they are much cooler, and atall 
times to a man of lively fancy much easier. You 
have not much rambling of wheels, and no rattling of 
windows ; no suffocation from bad smells—for the air, 
like my advice, perhaps, “comes in at one ear and 
goes out at the other.” You run no risk of an unplea- 
sant coufitenance before you, nor of receiving a whiff 
of garlic into yours, for every one sits front foremost— 
in contrast to the corps of Irish yeomanry, whose cap- 
tain, on a retreat, always ordered it to “ advance back- 
wards!” So if your front rack neigh#ours fall asleep 
and tumble forward, you are not the pillow they recline 
on. You halt when you like, to stretch your legs; 
you are not hurried at starting or stopping; and you 
arrive, efter all, and within an hour, more or less, of 
the unwieldly monsters I am writing (since I cannot 
run them) down. 

Then, let me ask, does it go for nothing to have the 
Sacetiea of the driver cheering your way? Is it naught 
to have the brave and intelligent soldiers of the guard, 
flowing over with thrilling anecdotes of flood and 
field, who go out to spend their Sundays at Versailles? 
Is it nothing to have the neat, chattering washerwo- 
men—or perhaps the washerwomen's pretty daughters 
coming with their linen to Paris on the Monday morn- 
ing? Nothing to hear all these, and others of their 
class, reading you lessons of courtesy and gailantry at 
every step; to hear of sensibilité, and sentiment, and 
morale, and physique, and amitié, and amour—and a 
hundred other delicate distinctions, from the mouths 
of artisans and “ operatives,’ who in England breathe 
nothing but gin and tobacco ? 

Had I never gone in a gondolet, I never should 
have gained all the good things to be picked up in 
such a way of travelling—never should have learned 
the adventures of the amazon:of the quartier St. Louis, 
who has seventeen wounds en her corpus, and enjoys 
the pension of a sous oficier—and never should have 
heard the ghost story of le bon curé de Virofloy, nor 
seen his cross of the legion of honour, which he won 
as a soldier, and wears as a priest. 

But before I repeat that story, and while he may 
be supposed reciting it to me as we jogged along in 
our gondolet, let me, gentle reader, give a hint or two 
for the passenger who goes thus from Paris*to Ver- 
sailles. Let him, then, above all things, remember 
not to forget to give a sous at starting, to the infirm, 
enfeebled wretch, male, female, or epieene, who places 
a stool for his foot as he steps into'the gondolet. Let 
him laugh heartily, and be pleased at, and give a sous 
to, those antic, soot-covered, one coloured harlequins, 
who tumble and caper at the side of the carriage, and 
pipe their monotonous, cuckoo-noted salutation, and 
tell you grinningly, “Je vous aimerai bien”—those 
little, barefooted, despised, and dirty Savoyards, who 
+come down, poor things! in droves from their moun- 
tains, to sweep chimneys and clean shoes; and for 
whose misfortune there is lack of soot and mud in the 
summer season. Let him give a sous to the fine bald- 
pated octogenary at Sevres, whose head was two or 
three times by Rembrand’s imaginings, 





who tells you of his age, his poverty, his deus bras 
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cassés, and his inability to earn his pauvre pain. 


poor driver. 
these appeals to the charities of men. 


cibly than I can. 


I must, however, caution the traveller te read, by 
all means, the parallel lessons each side of him on his 
journey ; to moralize, just on quitting the Place Louis 
quinze, oh the bathing boys swimming down the river 
to the left, opposed to the full grown children floating 
on the tide of fashion in the Champs Elyseds to the 
Then there is the gilded dome of the Invalids, 
directly fronting the Pompe @ feu—glory on one hand, 
Passing on, there is the new 
bridge of St. Cloud, as useful and unpicturesque as 


right. 
and.smoke on the other. 


art could make it ; and the mouldering remains of the 
old one at Sevres, as romantic and rotting as any 
natural beauty. The palace of the king rises royally 
above the woods to the north ; and on the south is the 


cottage hiding itself in verdure, where lived one of 


our best poets, and after him an unworthy aspirant for 
the mantle, which (luckily for the world) he has not 
yet cast away—the very resting-place where genius 
would love to nestle. 

And now—arrived at Virofloy—now for the story 
of its worthy curate ! 

“Yes, yes, my good sir,” continued the curé, the 
previous part of our conversation having led to, but 
not bearing directly on my present subject, “yes, the 
man who goes through life in the mere rontine of its 
pleasures, or even its crimes, knows little of the true 
nature of pleasure or the real effect of crime. It is he 
who cuts short his dissipation in its full career, and 
retires from the world with all the capability of enjoy- 
ment, that sees in the mellow light of reflection the 
true nature of what he has enjoyed. I have done 
that ; and am now, at fifty, after ten years of reclusion, 
happy in the memory of delights that will never fade. 
The darker portion of my problem must be proved, 
thank Heaven, from other experience than mine. But 
no one, I firmly believe, can know the terrible conse- 
quences of guilt but he whoseeks refuge from remorse 
in solitude. Common contrition, or punishment even, 
fails to let him into the depths of the suffering he has 
provoked. Ifa good man, who has enjoyed life, would 
wish to enjoy it still, or a bad one would repent his 
wicked ways, it is there they must retire, to learn en- 
joyment and do penance.” 

“ That is to say,” replied I, “that there imagination 
has ample plan, and brings back all the scenes of life 
with tenfold exaggeration—you must have known its 
power fully, my good father, from the extremes through 
which you appear to have passed.” 

“Known the power of imagination!” rejoined the 
curé, with a peculiar emphasis, a look as if his mind 
wandered to other worlds, and a gesture of nervous 
agitation—“ of imagination ! and pray, sir, what is that? 
Will you be good enough to define for me the direct 
line between fact and fancy ?” 

“ Reverend sir,” said I, somewhat astonished and 
piqued at his half serious, half ironical tone, “ who- 
ever has learned the first principles of drawing knows 
that the most difficult of all things is to trace a straight 
line.” 

“ True, sir, true ; excuse my petulance ; you touched 
inadvertently a tender chord— did not calculate how 
far back, or how deep my idle observations would 
have thrown my thoughts. Be satisfied, however, that 
I have felt the full force of solitude, in reference to 
guilt, as well as folly.” 

“ The latter, as respects your own early life? The 
former, as relates to—whom?” asked 1, with a rather 
unjustifiable keenness of inquiry. But there was 
something in the curé’s manner and look that spurred 


Let 
him give five sous over and above his bargain to the 
Let him—but I need not goon with 
There are 
objects enough on the road to give the hint more for- 


——— 
my curiosity beyond the bounds of that Arrogant wy, 
vility which is commonly called good breeding. 

“Sir,” said he, in an impressive and ome iy 
severe tone, “ you may be aware that my duty ay 
leads me into scenes where every human pes 
laid bare to me ; but at the same time the 
the sinner, let me say—is covered with a sacred 
Neither the name of the penitent nor the Nature of 
crime may be breathed from the confessor's lips.” 

This rebuke silenced me; but I was by no 
sulky ; and some little attentions to the good curé any 
jogged along brought him into his former sociable tay 
and led to a renewal of our chat. But that epithet’, 
really too familiar and trifling to express the natugg 
our conversation, which insensibly caught @ most serigg 
tinge, and became deeper and deeper at almost 
phrase. I thought there was something on the eng) 
mind connected with recollections that Ty form 
random observations iad aroused. I madeno 
to check the troubled current of his thoughts, ‘Thy 
is a sacredness in the anxiety of a good man whichy 
wise one dares to disturb. And those who best knoy 
the wisdom of playing the fool on fit occasions, 
practical paraphrasis of the dulce est decipere—tyy 
the readiest tact at seeing when the cap should 
doffed and the bells silent. For my part, I should, 
the present case, have assumed a gravity even if]{ 
it not; but I was thoroughly and deeply impressed wig 
it as the good curé discoursed. 

I scarcely remember by what subtle link ourah 
was led to supernatural subjects. My old remé 
about the force of imagination was certainly at th 
end of the chain, along whieh our ideas ran withedg 
trical speed. We were soon, however, deep inte 
topic which possesses of all others the profounda 
interest—for the enthusiast as a point of his creed, 
the sceptre as a mark of scorn. But believer a 
infidel alike feel a shudder as they pass throughs 
grave-yard at night ; and whose are the nerves thaté 
not thrill at the solemn narration of a ghost story? 

“You are going on to Versailles?” asked thecm, 
with a determined tone of interrogation, as the gonddat 
suddenly stopped at a narrow road, leading fromte 
main chaussée to the left, and almost covered witht 
graceful branches of acacias and lime trees, whid 
perfumed the air all round us. 

“ Yes, are not you?” rejoined I, much disappoipial 
at this apparent approach to a separation fromm 
companion. 

“ No,” said he, “this way lies my path;” andi 
was then only I discovered that I had been journeyiig 
and talking with le bon curé de Virofloy, of whom! 
had heard so often and so favourably. A few work 
of invitation to walk with him to his village hard 
and thence through the wood of Sartory to Versailla, 
were answered by my springing out of the gondold; 
and in a minute more we were en route together, unde 
the perfumed canopy that hung across the byway 
already mentioned. 

“ You see that roofless skeleton of a cottage yonde, 
on the skirts of the wood?” said the curé, pointing® 
the object he described. “Well, that wretched how 
once formed for me, and not long since, a place of 
lustration to much of what we have been talkilg 
about. It was for some years the refuge of terrible 
guilt, and the scene of more terrible expiation—} 
and of more than our conversation has embraced. Tht 
wretched criminal who lived and died there, was a 
of those men whom the furnace heat of our revolutiot 
reddened inte fiends, whose blood turned to flame, ‘asl 
who sought to cool thetr burning hands by plungitg 
them into streams of gore. He was steeped in cruelif 
and crime. But of all his deeds, one of still deept 
horror than the rest preyed on and haunted him wilt 
fearful force. By day or night, sleeping or waking, it 





















had no respite from the memory of this act—woald! 
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could say that repentance was joined with remorse! 
But he repented not. A morbid sense of sin, a fright- 
fal state of present suffering, and a fierce dread of 
fature punishment, were the sum of his feelings. He 
shunned mankind. His whole intercourse with the 
world was limited to the sustenance of life. He em- 
ployed @ poor beggar-woman to seek his scanty food ; 
but he would not, or could not, perhaps, bear to see 
avother human face. Neither had he cat or dog, or 

domestic animal, to solace him with a look of de- 
pendent sympathy. He lived in the wood, flying even 
at the sight of the foresters; and the sudden sound of 
the axe, a8 it struck against a falling tree, has been 
often followed by a shriek of despair from the poor 
sinner that made the rough woodman shudder. Yet 
noone then knew the secret of his emotion or the 
cause of his misanthropy—they were never known but 
to one, and that one is myself. 

“But at the time I speak of, he used to shun"me 
with peculiar care. Twice or thrice has he started 
from the wood into the path along which I was walk- 
ing, and at sight of my priest’s dress, with a look, a 
shudder, and a shriek of mixed horror and hatred, he 
would spring into the covert and fly. As I heard him 
rushing through the branches of the underwood, I 
used to cross myself and send a blessing after him ; 
and offer up a prayer, which I hope found its way to 
Heaven. 

“ At length came an end to this awful tragedy of 
life. One night, about a year ago, a deep, solemn, 
summer's night, moonless and starless, oppressive and 
thick, | was lying in bed in my own cottage in the 
village there, unable to sleep from heat, reading by the 
light of my lamp, and inhaling the perfume of the roses 
that hung clustering round my open window, when I 
heard suddenly, and close by the casement, that well- 
known shriek which no voice but his could utter. I 
sprang from my bed, hurried on my clothes, and went 
out into the garden—an irresistible impulse seemed 
forcing me along. I caught the sound once more— 
distant and fainter, and in the direction of the hovel. 
I followed it instinctively ; and as I came close to the 
dreary abode, I was shocked by the report of a pistol 
from within. My blood curdled. I was sure the frantic 
wretch had destroyed himself—I was right.. I entered 
the open door, and found him lying on the earthen 
floor, bathed in his own blood. The old woman was 
stooping over him, striving to stanch the wound with 
her rags. The courageous and clear-sighted humanity 
of her sex told her to do so. A man would have ran 
for assistance, and left the sufferer to bleed to death. 
But all the aid of art conld not have saved the misera- 
ble’suicide: the wound was mortal. 

“ We placed him on his pallet. He was sensible— 
he listened to my voice—he heard my words—the 
first sounds of consolation that had broken on him for 

years. I had touched his heart, and I saw tears gush 
from his eyes—the first he had ever shed. I sat by 
his side alone, for I despatched the old woman for the 
village surgeon ; and the sinner had time and strength 
to mutter his full confession. He died of exhaustion, 
for the stream of life would not yield to my efforts to 
stanch it. When the woman and the doctor arrived, 
they found me beside the ghastly corpse. I performed 
my last duties, and left the hovel. Never had I suf- 
fered so much. Death and blood had been long fa- 
miliar to me. Death-bed confessions were of almost 
daily occurrence. But I had never before seen a 
selfmurderer die—never had heard such a tale of 
horror as that ! 

“I reached my cottage, and found the door open as 
I had left it I entered. The lamp was still burning 
by my bed-side. I flung myself down, and reciting 
some passages of my breviary, I strove to compose 
myself to sleep. But I was long in a fever of agita- 
tation. At times I fancied i heard the shriek, and I 
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sprang up in the bed. Again, I thought I heard a 
rustling in the rose-trees, and could almost believe I 
distinguished the sounds of feet flying as did those of 
the suicide, when he was driven frantic from the cot- 
tage window on discovering me reposing so calmly on 
my bed. For he had come with the intention of seek- 
ing me, and pouring his secret into my besom ; but 
despair seized on him at sight of my tranquil confi- 
dence ; and his next impulse was to place the fatal 
pistol to his breast. 

“ By degrees I grew drowsy—the book dropped from 
my hand—the lamp was dying beside me—a lurid 
glare was around—my eyes, which had been half 
closed, opened suddenly wide—I gazed at the foot of 
the bed, and there I saw the ghastly and bloody figure 
of the suicide kneeling with uplifted hands and glazed 
eyes fixed upon me—and I could not move alimb. I 
would have shut out the fearful object, but my lids 
refused to close. I felt the eye-balls starting from their 
sockets. I strove to cover my head with the bed- 
clothes, but the spectre leaning against them, held 
them fast. At length a shower of perspiration, cold 
and clammy, burst from all my pores. I was relieved, 
though exhausted; and already my eyes became fa- 
miliarised to the horrid object. 1 rose up in the bed, 
and stepped upon the floor. I made the sign of the 
cross; but the spectre did not disappear. I repeated 
more than one prayer ; but still it knelt, following me 
with its leaden gaze. I-confess that in my terror the 
memory of some old superstition, profane, if not blas- 
phemous, crossed my mind; and [ muttered, in fear 
and trembling, some absurd incantations that I had 
learned in boyhood, for exorcising spirits. ‘The spectre 
stirred not, but a loathsome grin spread across the livid 
and blood-stained face. At this sight I raised my 
hands above my head, and [ felt the hair stand up on 
end against my palms; my knees tottered, and my 
teeth chattered. The spectre seemed to chuckle in- 
wardly, for it shook and grinned—but no sound es- 
caped it. 

.* «Good God !’ cried T, ‘I am beset by a fiend—the 
evil one has thrown himself before me—I am caught 
in the snare!’ The spectre nodded its hideous head, 
as if in confirmation of my fears. I strove to scream, 
not exactly for help, for I felt myself hopeless; but in 
the despairing notion that 1 might scare away the 
ghost. My throat was parched—the voice was choked 
in its attempt at utterance. The spectre never turned 
its eyes from me, nor relaxed its grin. Can I ever 
forget that basilisk glance ? 

“ After standing thus for some minutes, all the ener- 
gy of my despair was aroused, and I prepared to rush 
through the doorway, which was close at the foot of 
my bed. But the spectre knelt directly across, and 
whole mountains of adamant had not formed a more 
impassable barrier than did that horrid shade. I stood 
again transfixed. Again prayed; and stillthe spectre _ 
mocked me. It seemed fixed to the place for ever. I © 
heard the village clock strike the hour—it was two. 
I strove to turn my head towards the window, hoping 
to see the dawn. I could not move it—the frightful 
attraction before me kept it firm fixed. 

«The quarter struck. I thought an age had elapsed 
since the tolling of the hour. Another quarte>—an- 
other—another! Oh, that eternity of horror! The 
clock struck three—long, solemn peals, that roused the 
country for leagues ; but the spectre stirred not yet. I 
saw the dawn. The #inbeams that entered behind 
me at the window stole gradually along the wall at 
either side; and at length the yellow light fell full 
upon the spectre, and gilded its odious aspect with a 
tinge of horrible splendor. ‘The sunbeams shot through 
it, proving it to be a phantom—yet it maintained all 
the dreadful reality of matter. Every nerve and fibre 
of the fleshless form was displayed to me; it was al- 
ready a half-formed skeleton. 1 sickened with disgust, 
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and flung myself back upon a chair close to the win- 
dow. The morning air breathed on me, and I recover- 
ed. I heard the’cock crow. My heart throbbed with 
rapture at this summons. I looked to observe the 
spectre vanish ; but it only grinned again, and mocked 
me with horrid grimaces. I thought of escaping by 
the window; but as I attempted to rise, I felt as though 
held down by an immoveable weight of lead. My 
breast heaved and panted ; and I felt suffocating. 

“ Holy Mary, theught I, can this indeed be real ?— 
Surely 1 sleep—this phantom is only of my brain! At 
this moment I heard some one in the garden. I made 
an effort, in desperate delight, to turn my eyes. I did 
so, and saw the old gardener hobbling across the walk. 
I was resolved to speak if possible. Another forcible 
attempt at utterance succeeded; I bade old Simeon 
good morrow" ‘Good morrow, reverend father,’ said 
the pious old man ; ‘ your reverence is up betimes.’-— 
It is, it must have been a dream, said I, and I turned 
my eyes boldly in the direction of my bed. God! how 
I thrilled with agony at seeing the spectre unmoved 
from its position, unchanged in attitude and look !— 
Reason and fear (that so often o’ermasters reason) com- 
bined together to give me almost more than mortal 
energy—lI will not believe this, cried I alouad—I can- 
not, dare not support it—I am going mad! Heaven 
save and proteet me, and give me grace under this 
terrible affliction! Or do I indeed sleep, in spite of 
all this evidence of waking sensation? De I, can I 
indeed sleep? With a wild throb of ecstacy at the 





revived hope that I slept, I seized in a paroxysm of | 


agitation the Water-jug that stood on my table. This 
will awake me, if indeed I sleep, exclaimed I, and 
I flung the whole contents in my face. 

“ A convulsive and half suffvcating sensation in my 
throat, and a fierce start from the chair on which I sat, 
were the instant eonsequences. At the same moment 
a burst of feeble laughter from a well-known voice 


broke on my ear. I looked forwards with a'l my eyes: 
the spectre had vanished, but I saw in its stead the 
figure of my own old female attendant standing before 
me. But in a moment her laugh was followed by a 


cry of terror. I looked into the glass beside me, and 
saw with horror, almost equal to hers, that I was 
covered with blood. 

“In an instant I understood the whole appalling 
pageant. I had indeed been in that state of animated 
stupor, that doubtful, double existence, between reality 
and imagination, when the mind and body are half 
insensible and half alive. Such was the state of my 
feelings, at once excited and éxhausted. And, oh that 
such may never be the lot of any human being! A 
night like that is an eternity of misery—a purgatory 
upon earth—e living hell! But I must not dwell on 
the subject, its recurrence is horrible—: must let the 
memory of that dreadful scene moulder away from my 
brain, as the remnant of that wretched hovel is crum- 
bling in the winds!” 

Such was in substance, and nearly word for word, 
the curé’s recital. I confess it made me thrill in the 
spoken detail; how it may tell on paper,)I cannot 
venture to surmise. But my readers, let them think of 
it as they may, must not cavil at its title, nor accuse 
it of promising more than I meant it to perfarm: for 
while I knew I was about to tell “a real ghost story,” 
I never intended to say it was the story of a real ghost. 

Oo 
THOMSON. 

‘Thomson is the best of our descriptive poets: for he 
gives most of the poetry of natural description— 
Others have been quite equal ts him, or have surpassed, 


for instance, in the picturesque part of his art, in 
marking the peculiar features and curious details of 


THOMSON, &c. 


ee 3 





—————. 
the mind. He does not go into the mi 
landscape, but describes the vivid i rg 
the whole makes upon his own imagination ; and ty 
transfers the same unbroken, unimpaired j 
to the imagination of his readers. The colour my 
which he paints seem yet wet and breathi 
those of the living statue in the Winter's Tale, h 
ture in his descriptions is seen glowi 
fresh and lusty as in itself. We feel the effect of i 
atmosphere, iis humidity or clearness, its heat or 
the glow of Summer, the gloom of Winter, the 
promise of the Spring, the full overshadowing foligg, 
the declining tints of Autumn. He transporty we 
the scorching heats of vertical suns, or plunges W ity 
the chilling horrors and desolation of the frozen ayy, 
We hear the snow drifting against the broken cay, 
ment without, and see the fire blazing on the 
within. ‘The first scattered drops of a vernal 

on the leaves over our heads, or the em) 
8 resounds through the leaflless groves, Ing 
word, he describes not to the eye alone, but to the oly 
senses, and to the whole man; he puts his heart ing 
his sabject, writes what he feels, and humanizes why 
ever he touches. He makes all his descriptions tog 
with life and vivifying soul. His faults’were thosg 
his style—of the author and the man; but the origina 
genius of the poet, the pith and marrow of himi 
nation, the fine natural mould in which his feeling 
were bedded, were too much for him to Counteraet by 
neglect, or affectation, or false ornaments. It is i 
this reason that he is, perhaps, the most popularef@) 
our poets, treating of a subject that all can undemten, 
and in a way that is interesting to all alike, wie 
ignorant or the refined, because he gives back dy 
impression which the things themselves make upeny 
in nature.—* That,” said a man of genius, seeings 
little shabby, soiled copy of Thomson’s Seasons lying 
on the window-seat of an obscure country ale-hege 
“ That is true fame !”’—Heslitt. 


—— 
APHORISMS. 


I have remarked that men who sport tights, dike 
have, or imagine they have, good limbs ; this:mayty 
received as an incontrovertible fact. 

Little fellows generally wear high-crowned hat 
tall men low ones. 

I cannot understand why short, dumpy womenat 
so fond of sporting wide-shouldered and full-bottomal 
gowns, to say nothing of inordinate bustles ; but suk 
is the fact. 

If you wish to make yourself agreeable to any on, 
talk as much as you please about his or her affairs, an 
as little as possible about your own. 

Young girls of from fourteen to seventeen are very 
fond of aping the woman in their dress, and are partial 
to long shawls, which give these young things a ‘matter 
ly appearance. When they become women in reality, 
they are rather too apt to go upon the opposite tack, 
and to assume the dress and airs of the girl. 

Never praise or talk of your children to other people, 
for depend upon it no person except yourself cares # 
single farthing for them. 

It is difficult for a man of sterling talent to perpetrate 
a pun, or solve an enigma. 

A man who is for ever “ my dearing” his wife, may 
with great safety be pronounced hen-pecked. 

A married pair, who show a huge love and respet 
for each other before company, invariably fight like 
dog and cat when alone. 

The study of the law has a sad tendency to 

the intellect, and destroy the capability of distingui 
ing between right and wrong. 

When a mother is constantly stunning you wilt 
praises of her daughter, you may depend upon it se 





objects ;—no one has yet come ap to him in giving the 
sum total of their effects, their varying influences on 


has some design upon you. 
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MY COUSIN GEORGIANA, &c. 








MY COUSIN GEORGIANA. 


«Qh, she loved the bold dragoons, 
With their broad swords, saddles, bridles,” &c.—Old Song. 

TuerE was not a finer woman in England than 
my cousin Georgiana. She had a dark eye and a 
white hand, @ good figure, pretty ankle and well- 
tumed arm; and in consequence of the latter gift of 
nature, had. patronised Dizzi and Bochsa, until her 

ce on the harp might have excited the ad- 

miration and envy of King David himself. When I 
add, that Georgiana possessed a very respectable inde- 

lent property, my readers will, I am sure, place 
implicit credence in my assertion, that, had I not been 
aware of her positive determination never to marry a 
civilian, { should long since have sought to convince 
her of the euphony of my patronymic, and have used 

best powers of eloquence to induce her to 
her maiden denomination of Georgiana Dash 

wore musical and matronly one of Mrs. George 
Frederick Augustus Higginbottom. 

But I. knew her predilection for the “ dear delightful 
military,” and, therefore, to spare her the pain, an 
myself the mortification consequent upon a refusal, I 
did not pop. : 

Her admiration of the “gallant defenders of their 
country,” as she called all the military of her acquaint- 
ance, whether regulars, militia, volunteers, or yeo- 
manry, was-in fact a passion. She talked of them, 
she dreamed of them, she lived but fur them. Her 
indimation was evident in her conversation, in her 
costume, and more especially in the fitting up of her 
boudoir, where, in the place of puling love-sick poets, 
and pastoral valleys sacred to love in cottages, batile- 
pieces and grim-visaged warriors graced the walls. 

It was indeed the beau ideal of the boudoir of a 
colonel’s lady, and such Georgiana hoped one day to 
see it. Consequently, her flirtations were innumerable 
and incessant; her list of lovers was but another ver- 
sion of the army list; an army list, as it were, upon 
the peace establishment. But'T will do Georgiana the 
justice to say, that she was disereet in her advances ; 
that she displayed good generalship in her attacks on 
the hearts of the warriors. In fact, the intensity of her 
admiration was regulated by the rank of its object; 
her love for a captain was great, but for a major, 


What an event in the life of our martial-spirited 
heroine was a field-day! What a day to be marked 
with a white stone, was a review. Then, as regelarly 
as if she belonged to the staff of the general in com- 
mand, 
“ The lady left her peaceful dwelling, 
And rode her forth a colonelling.” 


And after a long and sportive warfare with the 
heroes under review, in which eyes, sighs, sandwiches, 
and champagne, were marshalled against crosses, or- 
ders, and Waterloo medals, she returned home to 
dream of little Cupids rendered decent by uniforms, 
and furnished with epaulettes instead of wings, and 
regulation small-swords instead of arrows. 

Year after year passed in this unprofitable way, and 
in spite of the ingenuity with which her plans were 
laid, Georgiana regularly returned to her winter quar- 
ters, without succeeding in the grand object of her 
campaign—namely, winning husband. The subal- 
terns were afraid to look up to her, the colonels and 
staff officers too prond to look down upon her, and for 
some seasons she remained without an offer. At length 
an Irish major, who claimed acquaintance with her 
on the strength of having served in the fortieth, whilst 
her cousin Charles was in the thirty-ninth, ventared 
to throw himself at her feet in the character of her 
avowed admirer, and would certainly have been ac- 











cepted, and raised by the hand.of the modern Bellona, 
but with the peculiar modesty, so inherent in natives 
of what O’Connell once called “ the first flower of the 
earth, and first gem of the sea,” he accompanied his 
protestations of love by inquiries, which the lady 
deemed too minute, into the nature of her property. 
Georgiana's delicacy was offended, (a fact which ex- 
cited considerable surprise in the mind of the major,) 
and accordingly she reversed thé order in which the 
word of command is generally given, and before the 
bold Miiesian had completed his “ address,” in hopes 
to “stand at ease” in the good opinion of the fair 
damsel, she commanded him first to “ halt,” and then 
to “march” out of the honse. 

The major wes disappointed, and so, to tell the 
trujh, was the lady. The fates seemed to wage war 
against her wishes. 


“ So to a coat of regimental red 
She never was, but always to de wed.” 


And she was one and thirty, or to use her own ex- 
pression, she had had “ her majority” ten years, before 
she got the command of a husband and a household. 

When she did, spite of all her protestations never to 
marry a civilian, the fortunate winner of her hand was 
not a soldier. She had failed in fixing the affections 
of one of those avowed slayers of their fellow-creatures, 
and was fain to accept the addresses of a somewhat 
kindred spirit, who busied himself only with intestinal 
wars, and received his commission not from the Horse 
Guards, but from Lincoln's Inn Fields. In short, 
Georgiana Dashwood, the maid who loved the military, 
condescended as a dernier resort to marry a surgeon. 

Many and merry were the jokes which were per- 
petrated on the occasion, at the different mess-tables 
throughout the kingdom, as soon as the Post and the 
Court Journal communicated the news. But one alone 
shall here be immortalized. 

“ So Georgiana Dashwoed is married at last,” said 
a pert cornet of the , then quartered at Brighton. 
“What regiment?” inquired one of his lisping and 
well-mustachioed compagnons de guerre, to whom our 
heroine’s propensities seemed familiar. 

“No regiment,” was the reply; “although she 
always said she would marry a soldier, a surgeon is 
the lucky man.” 

“Faith, then,” said Goergiana’s old attache, the 
Irish major, who happened to be present ; “ faith then, 
hasn’t she kept her word, by marrying one of the 
\lancers!” 





a 
DEATH. 


Tu most sensible motive to abate the passions is 
Death. The tomb is the best source of mortality. Study 
avarice in the coffin of the miser: this is the man who 
is accumulating heapnpon hean, riches upon riches; 
see a few square boards inclose him; aud a few square 
inches contain him! Study ambition in the grave ef 
that enterprisimg man; see his noble designs, his exten- 
sive projects, his boundless expedients are all'seattered, 
and sunk in this fatal gulf of human projects! Approach 
the tombof the proud man, and there investigate pride. 
See the mouth that pronounced lofty expressions, con- 
demned to eternal silence; the ‘piercing eye that con- 
vulsed the world with fear, covered with a midnight 
gloom; the formidable arm that disturbed the destinies 
of mankind, without motion orlife! Go to the tomb 
of the nobleman, and ‘there study quality; behold his 
magnificent titles, his royal ancestors, his flattering 
inscriptions, his learned genealogies, are all gone or 
going to be lost with himself in the same dust! Study 
voluptuousness at the grave of the voluptuary. See, 
his senses are destroyed, his organs broken to pieces, 
and the whole temple of sensual pleasure subverted 
from its.foundations. 
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“NEXT DOOR!” 


BY R. FOLKSTONE WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


My heart now feels a sort of an expansion, 
I shall again my peace of mind restore ; 
I’ve taken a new house—with such a mansion, 
, Next door! 
Upon my face no wrinkles I disecover— 
Besides, I've still the best of life before, 
And may-be I may find another lover, 
Next door! 
Tis very strange that, after all my labours, 
This mystery I cannot yet explore: 
I should so like to know whe are my neighbours, 
Next dvor! 


I’ve made inquiries of my servant Betty, 
Who knows “ what’s what,” and doubtless something 
more; 
She says she’s seen a lady rather pretty, 
Next door! 
I'm on the rack! I’m bursting with vexation! 
I’ve watched the window till my eyes were sore, 
But I know nothing of their name or station, 
Next door! 
Perhaps ’tis Smith, or Jones—nay, I’m not joking! 
Or Johnson, Thomson, White—or Store, or Gore; 
I can’t tell what they are—they’re so provoking, 
Next dvor! 
They eat enough to satisfy a glutton, 
Yet meat this week is not a farthing low’r, 
The butcher's left another leg of mutton, 
Next door! 
There are the pies returning from the baker’s— 
They must be running up a pretty scure! 
I don’t believe they’re Methodists or Quakers, 
Next door! 
Just now I heard a song—and when it ended, 
Rose many voices, crying out “ Encore!” 
I've not the least idea to what it tended, 
Next door! 
Now I hear shouts of mirth from six or seven; 
Again the laugh bursts out into a roar: 
I’m sure they do not go the way to heaven, 
Next door! 
And I've heard screams, and shouts of lamentation, 
Which then made me perspire from every pore. 
I don’t begin to like the situation, 
Next door! 
I saw two surgeons ¢pass, and three physicians! 
(Some walked exceeding fast, and some went slow’r;) 
This really is enough to raise suspicions, 
Next door! 
My patience, not my vigilance relaxes— 
My rage cools not because the frost is hoar: 
I don’t believe they’ve paid their rent and taxes, 
Next door! 
I wonder with what sort of folks they mingle; 
I’ve counted since the cat began to snore, 
Ten double knocks, and half a dozen single, 
Next door! 
I’ve had a peep from Betty’s attic chamber, 
Which overlvoks the wall they spiked all o’er, 
‘That nothing human might attempt to clamber, 
Next door! 
From there I noticed several persons walking, 
And very strange apparel too they wore ; 
Some laughing; many piaying, and some talking, 


I 
They seemed like actors a new play rehearsing— 
One in a rage his glossy ringlets jore, 
While others their unlucky stars were cursing, 
Next door! 
Then a well-gaitered man amid the riot, 
I couldu’t hear him, but I thought he swore; 
And all the rest were in an instant quiet, 
Next door! 
My Betty had gone out—but did not loiter: 
I heard her step upon the second floor, 
So I ceased fur a time to reconnoitre, 
Next door! 
Perhaps they’re St. Simonians, in whose union 
The world will own the purity of yore, 
And hold their goods and women in communion, 
Next door! 
it be true that there each sacred brother 
mbles, exiled from his native shore, 
0 knows but they’ll make me their “ common mp. 
ther,” 
Next door! 
Perhaps they’re plotting, sanguinary traitors! 
I'll now inquire what characters they bore: 
I don’t like that old gentleman in gaiters, 
Next door! 
Oh dear!—Here I'll not stay, were I believing 
The ground I trod on precious as Bejoar! 
Who could have thought that they were so deceivi 
Next door! 
I shall go mad, or swoon !—Here’s Mr. Smile’m, 
Who took me in a steamboat to the Nore, 
Declares I’ve got A LUNATIC ASYLUM 
Next door! 


aa 


— 
THE LONELY BIRD. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
> — 
From a ruin thou art singing, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 
The sofi blue air is ringing 
By thy summer-music stirr'’d ; 
But all is dark and cold beneath, 
When harps no more are heard ; 
Whence winn’st thon that éxulting breath? 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


Thy song flows richly swelling 

To a triumph of glad sounds, 

As from its cavern-d welling 

A stream of glory bounds! 

Though the castle echoes catch no tone 

Of human step or word, 

Though the fires be quench’d, and the feasting done. 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


How can that flood of gladness 

Rush through thy fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay? 

While dirge-notes from the breezes moan 
Through the ivy-garland heard, 
Come, chant with thy rejoicing tone, 

O lonely, lonely bird! 


Yet I know a heart, wild singer! 
Like thy forsaken tower, 

Where joy no more may linger, 
Whose love hath left his bower; 
And I know a spirit e’en like thee, 
_ To mirth as lightly stirr’d, 


Though it soar from ruin in its glee— 





Next door! 





O lonely, lonely bird ¥ 





























